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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


HE bubble is burst at last. After keeping up in the mind of 
the Right the belief that the Comte de Chambord, in the 
Salzburg interview, had made great concessions to France, on the 
subject both of the constitution and the flag, M. Chesnelong had 
on Thursday to read to his party an authentic letter of the 
Pretender's to himself,—which, by simultaneously sending it to 
the Union, the Count had put it beyond the power of his friends 
to urge him to withdraw,—stating in the most explicit way that 
he would come back to the throne of France absolutely unfettered 








—_——— — 


_—_—__—_— 





and with the White Flag, if he came at all. We have com- 
mented elsewhere on the most remarkable passages of this 


certainly dignified and eloquent letter, and on the curious cross- 
purposes between the Count and his ambassadors which it 
reveals, The Count appears to thank M. Chesnelong for 
explanations given by the latter of his own firm purposes :— 
“T know that on you pronounced among your 
colleagues earned for you eternal 
gratitude. I thank you so well understood the 
anguish of and for hidden nothing of 
the unalterable firmness of my resolutions,”— 
seems somewhat misplaced, seeing that ‘‘ the unalterable 
ness” of the Count’s resolutions was reported as a virtual with- 
drawal of all of them. The letter thus :—‘‘ Your 
comforting expressions when you left Salzburg 


your return 
have 
for having 
having 


words which my 


my soul, 


firm- 


concludes 
are ever present 
tomy mind. France cannot perish, for Christ still loves His own 
Franks, and when God has resolved to save a people, He takes 
care that the sceptre of justice shall be entrusted only to hands 
firm enough to wield it.” That is the cry of a faith trying to 
and resolute not to be drawn into temptation 
it is not the language which will give a King to 


believe in a mission. 
by doubt, 
France, 


but 


It is too soon yet to predict the consequences of this sudden 
collapse of the Royalist party—for the Legitimists very properly 


will not give the Comte de Paris a chance—but the latest tele- 
gram in the Evening Standard of Friday announces that the 
formation of a Left-Centre Cabinet is considered inevitable, and 


that it will propose the definitive establishment of a Conservative 


Republic. This is probable, and as Thiers would have the 


support of all Republicans, of the Left Centre, of all the waverers, 
and probal ly of half the Orleanists, angered by the folly of 
their Princes, he might have a majority large enough to estab- 
lish the R public. But he has no business to do Ile is 
bound to persuade the Assembly to a dissolution in favour of a 


Constituent 


Republic, 


Assembly, form of the 


hope, but do not expect, will be one in which 


which will then decide on the 
which we 
i¢ Assembly is Sovereign, its Speaker the 


_ » Bi 7 . . . . . . 
France on all public occasions, and its Executive a Ministry re- 


man who repregents 


eg ee ; 7 
novable at will. but only after resolutions passed in two succes- 
sive weeks. We want to be rid at once of Pretenders, of Presi- 
dents always 


reaching. 


without help from France, 
| dom of 


| the pious ones. 
| find 
| kingdom and the release of their hierarchy. 


| Viceroy had organised a Commission of relief. 
the s 
| the Viceroy of danger, while two days later the correspondent of 


the | 


a gratitude which |} 


trying to be Pretenders, and of those surges of | Act which are most obnoxious to the Nonconformists. 


emotion w hic th in any French Assembly may destroy anything in 


a night. 





of the Comte de C hamberd’s action may be very far- 
The Carlists in Spain have been hoping for the 
left to their These, 
would barely suffice to set up a king- 
could 


The effect 


Restoration, and are now own resources, 
be only a 
On the 
other hand, the Papalini having received so severe a blow, Italy 
is likely to recover her freedom of action, somewhat impaired by 
recent agreements, while the Catholics of Germany will not be 
hurried on by any immediate danger to the Fatherland. On the 
whole, the collapse will probably be a very deadly blow to the 
political Catholics, and a very great relief to the consciences of 
For example, the Poles can no longer hope to 
both their hopes fulfilled,—the re-establishment of their 


Navarre, which, even if recognised, 


powerless dependency of one or the other Republic. 


There is evidently much danger of famine in Bengal. On 


| October 27 the correspondent of the 7imes telegraphs that there 


had been no rain, that prices were rising rapidly, and that the 
Reuter adds on 
ame day that the Government of Bengal has formally warned 


the Times declares that the Viceroy left Simla on October 29, a 
month sooner than he intended; that rice has risen to 7s. a 
maund—is it not 7 rupees, O Times ?—and that there is ‘‘a tem- 
porary lull in the rise [which had been] caused by speculation 
and hoarding of stocks.” Everybody who knows India knows 
that these movements mean that Government is alarmed to the 
utmost, that it is toning down its own information, and that 
the muhajuns are awake to the crisis, and running up prices 
to a dangerous point. We have tried to explain the trouble 
elsewhere, and need only state here that if heavy rain is not 
reported in the next fortnight, we shall have six Irelands to feed, and 
nothing available to do it with, for a month at least. Fortunately 
Lord Northbrook in extremity is absolute, and can seize all the 
rice in India, though we should not recommend such a course. 
Still, 


he can act as if he were Parliament incarnate. 


Mr. Bright's attempt to disown all responsibility for the prin- 
ciples of the Education Act challenged by a corre- 
spondent of the Times, writing under the signature of ‘ Amicus 
Cabinet meetings long 


has been 


Veritatis,” who shows that he attended the 
after the principles of the scheme had been, in all probability, sub- 
mitted to the Cabinet, and even after the Draft Bill had been laid 
before it. Mr. Bright admits, in a letter to the Times of Wednesday 
last, that he had seen the Draft Bill, ani that his impression 
of it was ‘‘ rather favourable,” but maintains that he would never 
the changes and concessions made during the 
‘ Amicus 
that 
Non- 


have sanctioned ‘ 


Session of 1870, which alone I seriously condemn.” 
replies with overwhelming force on Thursday, 
the 


year of grat 


Veritatis ” 
the changes and concessions in question were made to 
not to their opponents. ‘The 

building were to be given to voluntary 
schools, a ¢c since the 
Draft Bill, and was cut down to four months, as far as regards the 
building the House. School Boards were allowed in 
the Draft Bill to grant subsidies to denominat thools, 
power was not given to them in the Act asit passed. In the Draft 
Bill there was no limit on the sectarian character of the teach 
in School Board Act, the Cowper-T\ 
which banished catechisms and formularies from Board 
Schools, was adopted. Mr. Bright his mark. It 
was fair he should not be burdened with any great responsibility 
and his 


conformists, 


during which grants 


yncession so much objectel to, was in 


vrants, in 


ynal s¢ which 


ng 
schools. In the mple 


claus oy 
has overshot 


for a Bill considered when illness was hanging over him, 
mind preoccupied with the Irish Land Bill. But he should not have 
made this somewhat ungenerous and very unsuccessful attempt to 


set up a still better case for himself at the expense of his colleagues, 
to the in 1870 the elements of the 
So far as 


by attributing changes made 
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Mr. Bright is responsible at all, he is responsible for a measure | not only a German warmth of Lutheran orthodoxy 
. “79 


which would have been very much more heartily detested by 
Nonconformists than that which actually passed. 


John, King of Saxony, died on Wednesday, October 29, and 
was succeeded by his son Albert, the soldier of the Franco- 
German war. ‘There is not much importance in the change, 
except that King John, though he accepted Germany after his 
defeat, always preferred the Catholic Hapsburgs, and detested 
the Protestant Hohenzollerns; and his son Albert, though a 
Catholic ruling a Protestant people, is a faithful pillar of the 
Empire, with as many liberal ideas as a king can be expected to 
have. He fought well in France, is sufficiently popular, and will 
probably be less suspected by his subjects of intending to set up 
a despotism than any king of the Albertine line ever yet was. 





The Times of Wednesday prints in rather an unusual place a 
generous tribute to the success of the Naval Retirement Scheme 
begun by Mr. Childers and continued by Mr. Goschen. In 
1868 the evil of over-officering, had grown, chiefly under Mr. 
Disraeli’s Administration, to an unbearable height. ‘There were 800 
” admirals, captains, and commanders, and only work for 
There 


were 650 too many lieutenants, sub-lieutenants, and middies, and 


*‘ active 
950. and it was necess ry to reduce the lists by one-half. 
nearly as great an excess of paymasters, navigating-engincers, 


and warrant-officers. Mr. Childers, with characteristic courage, 


cut down the lists to one-half, without reducing the rank and 
file; Mr. Goschen persistently carried out his scheme, both refused 
new entries, to the detriment of their own patronage, and the 
total numbers have been cut down from 7,900 to 5,700. This 
has been done mainly by fair rates of half-pay, and is now un- 
equivocally approved by the majority of the Service itself. The 
public has scarcely heard of the revivification of this Service, 
and next Session the Admiralty will probably be baited just as 
much as before. 

All the news we can detect in the letters which have begun to 
will be found in another column, except 
two rather important morsels. The import of rum has been 
prohibited by law, as it was in the last war with Burmah, to the 
immense improvement of soldiers’ health (soldiers, Mr. C. 
Thompson! have parted with their freedom of diet), and that 
there seems risk of want of money. Is Lord Kimberley quit 
certain that the right of drawing on the British Government is 
Suppose in the momen- 


arrive from Ashante« 


on such a coast all that can be desired ? 
tary collapse of trade nobody can buy bills. 


The Archbishop of Mayence, Herr von Ketteler, has addressed 
a very manly letter to the Emperor of Germany, challenging the 
latter to prove the assertion, made by him in his published reply | 
to the Pope, that German Catholics have been guilty of disloyal 
intrigues. Either, he says, the agitation of the German Roman 
Catholics has been within the law, in which case no such charge 
can fai 
case they are liable to be indicted for treason, and ought 
to be so indicted. And he demands the public evidence 
of the charges made, or else liberty to show the Em- 
grossly he has been misinformed, The Arch- 


ly be brought; or it has transgressed the law, in which 





peror how 


bishop will not get either petition. It is of course im- 
possibl to produce the evidence of treason, or such excellent 
political material would never have been left unused by Prince 


Bismarck. And it is inconvenient to admit that the Emperor 


has done his Roman Catholic subjects a wrong, at a moment 
when the campaign against Rome is Prince Bismarck’s chief title 


to popularity with the hybrid Liberalism of Prussia. But the 


unanswered challenge will remain, and will produce its effect. 

In the meantime Prince Bismarck has been absurdly accused 
by some of the Roman Catholic party in America of a wish 
to strike at Christianity itself through the Roman Catholic 
Chureh, and has 1 pil d to the American correspond nt who 
has informed him of this silly ( harge with a vehemence some- 
what in excess of the Chancellor’s usual calm strength :—‘‘ There 
is ty of a misunderstanding being alleged as 
un excuse for tl In my opinion, the phrase imputed to 
me, that I intend to crush Rome in order to crush Chris- 


tianity, iz enough to betray the source and purpose of 
th invention. That my convictions and my belief are 
the reverse of what this fable puts into my -mouth, is 
not doubted in Germany. In America, too, people will, I trust, 
say to themselves, that if a man were impious enough to enter- 


tain such thoughts, he would hardly be stupid enough to avow | 
them,” That is all quite true. Prince Bismarck’s letters show ! 


SPECTATOR. 


| clearly, after so many years, a practical injustice. 


PALOR ——__ [November 1, 17. 


but ip 
ain that 
: ‘ : : al legislation 
has excited is due to the extreme seeptics who detest all rel 

stest all re 


certain directions a leaning even to pietism. Still it is cert 


a great deal of the enthusiasm which his ecelesiastic 
igions 


° ° ° ec help which 
such enthusiasm gives him, should not be too much incensed 
pensed at 


equally, Anda statesman who avails himself of ¢} 
the unmerited reproaches to which it also exposes him 


_ The Attorney-General made a good speech to the electors of 
| Exeter on ‘Thursday, of which the most important parts consisted 
in a defence of religious education, and a very Vigorous onslaught 
on the House of Lords as at present led, or virtually led, by 
Lord Cairns, ‘‘an honourable, independent, and accomplished 
man, but as narrow, as keen, as sharp a political partisan as eyer 
the profession of the law sent from the Benches of the House of 
f the House of Lords,” He 
illustrated the character of Lord Cairns’s influence, by showing 


Commons to sit upon the Benches « 
] 


that he had last session persuaded the Lords to reject the Regis. 
; tration Bill,—a pure House-of-Commons measure,’ passed by 
large majorities in the Commons, and altered in various respects 
at the suggestion of the Conservative leaders; that he had done the 
same with the Rating Bill, with the Scotch Law Reform Bill, and 
with the Conspiracy Law Amendment Bill, and had mauled the 
Judicature Bill by forcing its restriction to the English Cour 
of Appeal. In the case of the Conspiracy Law Amendment 
| Bill, the Conservative party in the louse 
even accepted it, and it went up to the 
asseut. The House of 
said the Attorney-General, 
compensated themselves by the most mischievously obstrue. 


of Commons had 


Lords by general 
Lords, therefore, as at present’ led, 
yielded on great measures, but 
tive legislation in relation to all minor improvements,—a 
course which certainly ought to lead before long to the reform 
of the House of Lords. 
a country as this, will it lead there soon? 


Yes; but in so thoroughly Lord-loving 
We rather think the 


country is extremely proud of the legislative anomalies involved 


| in the proceedings of the House of Lords, 


Major-General Sir Perey Herbert has laid before the Army 
Regulation Act Commission the Officers’ ‘‘ case.” It is extremely 
well put, beginning with a full admission that the officers have 
no ‘legal rights,” and only plead an equitable right to con- 
sideration in a great change affecting their private fortunes, a 
right greatly strengthened by the discipline which prohibits them 
from petitioning Parliament. This equitable right has been dis- 
turbed, they say, in two cases. 
that the officer who, having purchased his commission, waited 
for the death vacancies, say till he was Major, in the 
certainty that he could sell his commission, say for £3,409, is 
now entitled only to the price of his first commission, or £450,— 
IIe entered 


The main points are two,— 


the Army on the faith of the right, and is entitled to have com- 
pensation for its loss. The second point is far less clear, General 
Perey, as we understand, contending that the quick promotion 
incidental to the Purchase system had a money yalue. Un- 
doubtedly it had, but scarcely one the Crown can concede, as 
its right to interfere with quick prom tion—for instance, by 
keeping at peace—was never questioned. To deny it, is really 
and directly to deny its power of redu ing the number of officers 
in a regiment, which it is impossible to question, an 1 which, of 
course, retarded promotion exceedingly. Such cases must occtl 
constantly in the Civil Service, and form permanent grievances 
in the Navy, but nobody compensates the Naval officer who has 
been years without a ship. 

We owe Mr. M‘Cullagh Torrens an apology for as ymewhat 
absurd misprint which occurred in the extracts which we ma le la 
week from his address to the Finsbury electors. Ie did not say, 
‘¢ Fear of taxation is an exotic on our soil, like the dread of the 
Anything 


t 
St 


evil eye,” but “fear of reaction” is such an exotic. 
more indigenous and flourishing on our soil than ‘fear of taxa- 
tion” can hardly be imagined. In Saturday's and in Tuesday's 
Times Mr. Torrens’s correspondence with Mr. Roby (the Secretary 
of the Endowed Schools’ Commission) as to the draft scheme pro- 
posed by the Endowed Schools’ Commission, for the reform 0! 
Dulwich College, and rejected by the help of Mr. M‘Cullagh 
Torrens in the House of Commons, was continued, with dis- 
astrous results to Mr. M‘Cullagh Torrens, who evidently is not 
master of his case. Mr. Torrens does not even appear to have 
known that Alleyn’s original deed of gift has been swept away, 
and replaced by an Act of Parliament passed after protracted 
inquiry in 1857. 
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een ee given in Colston Hall, Bristol, on Tuesday, to 


irée W an 
Members for Bristol (Mr. Morley and Mr. Kirkman Hodg- 
the] , 


on), and to , ; 
eon) tary for the Home Department. We have said enough of 
Secretar) 


~ +. eneech in another column, but the wag of the evening 
- eee Hodgson, who narrated a remarkable dream 
“hich he appears to have had after reflecting on Mr. Disraeli’s 
reasons for not taking office in March, and Sir Stafford Northcote'’s 
subsequent explanation that if the Conservatives had done so, they 
would have had to form a new alliance with the Irish Members, 
ghich would have offended the Tory Orangemen. 
thus reported :—* He thought he was in a hall nearly as large as 
Colston Hall, where there was a dinner-table epread in the midst 
fit, At the dinner-table were seated a number of anxious 
mests, brandishing their knives and forks, unfolding their nap- 
: and looking out most anxiously for the meats to come in, 
When lo! suddenly at the top of the table there 
1 cook, clothed in his cookly costume, and with 
a foreigner. (Laughter.) He said, ‘ My 
tears ’—(Great laughter.) No, no; it was afterwards he said 
that. (Roars of laughter.) Te said to them, ‘ My dear hungry 
and unhappy friends, it is my duty to say to you that you 
eet out from the table—(laughter)—and go away 
linnerless. (R newed laughter.) The fact is, there is no dinner 
n the house. (Laughter.) Indeed we have not yet had time to 
write out the bill of fare ; and the only thing that there is, is one 
arge dish of Iris! stew —(laughter)—which I am perfectly certain 


kins, ¢ 
(Laughter. ) 
appeared the hea 
the strange air Ol 


will have to 


would disagree 


fore, gentlem« 
have to get out, and give place to those who were here before. 


n, itis with very great sorrow that I tell you you will 


Then he awoke, and behold it was a dream, but a dream which 
seems to have made Mr. Kirkman Hodgson very comfortable and 
very popular with his constituents, who would probably choose 
him as their representative, if only because he is jolly and can 
joke,—not such a bad reason either, and not the only one for 
returning Mr. Kirkman Hedgson, who, though he declared he 
would wave his ‘ red flag ’’ in the face of the Tory foe, is as little 
of a Red as he is of a ‘Lory. 


A contemporary does us the honour to state that a journal, 
obviously the Spectator, which has, like Zadkiel, a prophecy 
for every day in the year, some time ago, pronounced judg- 
ment on the Comte de Chambord’s chances and capacity for 
judgment, and declared him a likely Sovereign for France. 
The article thus described was published on June 10th, 1871, 
when everybody expected his nomination, and none knew of 
the chasm between the Assembly and France which it contained ; it 
was founded on a most careful analysis of all his published letters, 
and was, so far as we can gather from his subsequent career, ab- 
solutely exact. toyalism,” we said, ‘‘is not merely the essential 
juality of the Count’s mind, it is the mind itself.” The “ single 
idea of the letters is that if the State is founded on historic tradi- 


” 


with you if youate it. (Roars of laughter.) There- | 


Mr. Winterbotham, M.P. for Stroud, and Under- | 


His dream is | 


long bowls, and saw the Insurgent fleet run away. Next day 
they came out again, and he waited for them; but the command 
of the Numancia had meanwhile been given to a determined sea- 
dog, an old pilot, who previously commanded the Tetuan, and who, 
as Lobo instantly saw, meant mischief. 
as he was bound by every code, even the English, to run away, 
and not sacrifice a fleet to his own vanity. It will be well 
throughout this struggle to remember that Nelson held Spanish 
sailors to be far the most dangerous fighters he had to encounter, 


He thereupon ran away, 


A correspondent of the Telegraph at Vienna, whom we have 
noted as well informed, says the German and Austrian Empires 
That 


Charles, 


have come to an agreement about the fate of Roumania. 
on. If 
hereditary Hospodar, dies childless, as seems possible, his brother 


semi-independent kingdom is to go Prince 
Frederick, Major of Dragoons in the Prussian service, is to 
succeed him, with consent of both Powers. ‘This is, on the whole, 
a beneficial resolve, as it bars Russia from a land march south- 
ward, and bars Turkey from bothering her half-emancipated 
provinces. The instant the Foreign Minister at Constantinople 
heard of it, he apologised to the Austrians for a note which had 


roused Count Andrassy into a fighting mood, 


There is a gleam of light. The evidence for the Claimant termi- 
nated on Monday, and Mr. Hawkins’s rebutting evidence termin- 
ated yesterday. Dr. Kenealy has now to speak, after the adjourn- 
ment, and if he were not ill we would give him a month, butas itis 


he may possibly end on the fourteenth day. Mr. Hawkins ought 


not to be longer, but he has Serjeant Parry with him, 
however three weeks will sutlice for both. Then come the 
summings-up, taking probably a fortnight; then the jury's deli- 
berations, say a week, and the verdict ought to be ready 


by January 1. It is fortunate the cold weather has set in, for 
Dr. Kenealy has been ill, and according to the Lancet signs are 
apparent of blood-poisoning in the jury-box. Let us, however, 
hope that all will go well, that a verdict will be delivered, and 
that the case will not compel Mr. Gladstone to raise a loan. 


There is a great controversy going on as to the removal of 


Shrewsbury School to a new site at the distance of a mile from 


the existing buildings. The new Board of Governors and the 
Ilead Master are in favour of this removal, arguing that Shrews- 
bury cannot keep its present high place among the public schools 
without a larger number of scholars than its present number (about 
180), since there must always be a certain proportion between the 
total number of scholars and the number of distinguished scholars ; 
that there is no room for a school of 300, much less for one of 
500, on the present site; that Charterhouse gained enormously 
instead of losing from into the and that 
Shrewsbury, with a much less wrench will do likewise. To 


removal country ; 


| this a committee of old Salopians reply, in a very ably argued 


tion, and the monarch himself desirous of the right, and ready to | 


employ all parties, all forces, and all capacities "—which he had 


. . | 
previously asserted he was—then he would be sure to find 


idvisers of ** one 
of his prerogative that he has the right to take all advice.” 
{nd we ended by saying that his accession would depend 
The whole theory of 


practical capacity to rule. It is 


wrong advisers. 
was a Tory gentleman, not very bright, 


right or 
that he 

and inclined, from self-distrust, to constitutional 
government after he King. The 
sely expresses our view of his character now, that 


m his choosing 
the article was 
it honourable, 
had been once proclaimed 
arti le 80 prec j 
as a curiously- 


ut for want of space we would republish it, 


vccurate analysis of the mind of a Prince singularly little known. 
Surely such analyses form at least as fair a basis of thought as 
unmeaning prejudices against a man because the Clericals hoped to 
turn him into an instrument, —a fancy at which, in an original letter 

ioted in the same article, the Count laughs with a certain scorn. 


ilis right was to him as divine as theirs. 


1 that Admiral Lobo has been reinstated in his 


It is state 


mmand, and certainly his defence is complete. When he left 

Gibraltar, he told his Government that, with the Vittoria in 

hen condition and only wooden ships he could not 

n a battle, for the Numancia would run down his 

vhole fleet,—a fact subsequently demonstrated by the tap 

lown El Fernando Catolico. The Government 

rep] him assurances that the commandant of the 

iman 1 pledged himself to surrender, and confiding in 
issurance Lobo went to Cartagena, and accepted a batt 


notion | 


eighty-fifth anniversary of his birthday. 


of life, 


answer to the head master, that Dr. Arnold thought 300 boys 
the very largest number over whom a head master could keep 
up any personal influence; that 
deal of its success to its smallness; that by certain changes 
the present site enough 
for 300 boys; that change of site would be a great blow to the 


Shrewsbury owes a great 


would be quite large 


suggested, 


| traditions of the school; and finally, that there is no great fund, 


like that which Charterhouse gained from the sale of its City site, 
On the 
whole, the old Salopians seem to us to have the best of the argu- 


to cover the dangerously large expenses contemplated. 
ment. We confess we do not wish to see all our public schools 
grow as multitudinous as Eton, or even grow out of the head 


masters’ hands. 


Sir Henry Holland, even better known as traveller than as 
physician, died on Monday, after his return from a Russian tour, 
Ile was in Paris on Friday, and present at the Court-martial on 
Marshal Bazaine, and dined, it is said, with some of the Judges 
in the evening. On Saturday he returnéd home, kept the house on 
Sunday, not feeling very well, and died quietly on Monday, on the 
Certainly, no man of 
yur generation has sketched out for himself so clearly a plan 


and adhered so consistently to it,—has set such distinct 


limits to the encroachment of professional ambition on his other 
] 


so resolutely determined never “ to rest 


his eig 


toembark immediately on the last and fullest of 


Noman had 
1,” but 


ms, and so strictly observed the limits he had set, 
from tray ‘to 
lrink life to the lees.” And he did not rest from travel till, on 
hty-fifth birthday, he returned from one long journey only 


wonder of all his 


many voyages. 


Consols were on Friday ’$ to 928. 
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Pretender’s friends in thi ance 
TOPICS OF THE DAY. [tained and, weadmit, prodaced some show of eens Ma 


en : 
| taining, that he has never advanced the plea of Santee 


for his Crown; that he has always declared that France 
' recall him, or he would not be recalled. But if the follow: 
is not a claim of divine right, coming as it does frome 
candidate implored by his friends to give constitution ; 
guarantees which he refuses, it is hard to know tae 
words mean :—‘ My person is nothing, my principle is ey 
thing. France will see the end of her trials when she ch md 
to understand this. I am the necessary pilot; the oaeae 
capable of bringing the ship into harbour, because I haye the 
mission and the authority to do it.” 
There are only two explanations of the Comte de Chamborj 
letter. Either he is a dignified incapable, who does - 
know how to convey what he means; or he is determined not 
to reign except with absolute freedom to reign as he pleases 


a 

THE COLLAPSE OF THE FRENCH CONSPIRACY. 
HE Monarchical Conspiracy has collapsed with a great 
erash,—the Monarch in petto being its chief executioner. 
“Tout est rompu, et sans espoir de retour,” as one of the 
most frantic of the Royalist party said to the agent 
of the most cordial friend of the Restoration in the 
English Press, except the Standard,—the Daily Telegraph. 
Despair has struck the party, and for the time, at 
least,—we trust for a very long time,—the Republic is 
quite safe. There is a grotesque and unaccountable element 
in the whole matter, which almost suggests that the Comte de | 
Chambord, getting seriously alarmed at the thought of a 
Restoration, himself deliberately set the torch to the train of 
gunpowder which was to destroy all the combinations made to 


Dew, oo oe oe ne 


o-, | 


secure his return. 
have been buoyed up by the report of the concessions made by the 
Comte de Chambord to the Constitutional party, as reported by 
M. Chesnelong. For a week the Monarchists have been 
living in the hope of a letter coming from the Comte de 
Chambord to confirm under his own handwriting the state- 
ments made on his behalf by M. Lucien Brun and M. Chesne- 
long, after their interview with the Pretender at Salzburg. 
Early in the week, we had exact telegraphic information, not of 
the Count’s sentiments, but of the horses he had ordered for his 
royal entry intoFrance. Finally, after elaborate details of these 
expectants of stalls in the Royal stable, the important letter 
expressing the views of the horses’ master at last arrived, and 
ran somewhat in this strain:—‘I am filled with gratitude to 
you, my dear Chesnelong, for so admirably representing 
to my friends in France the views which I entertain. As 
misunderstandings, however, still exist, permit me to say to 
you that nothing could be more absolutely at variance with 
fact than the accounts of which you were the bearer. I have 
never made, and do not mean to make, any concessions at all 
to the Constitutional party. I am not going to become “ the 
Legitimist King of the Revolution.” I am not going to sur- 
render the White Flag. I consent to no conditions. What you 
said of me was admirably said, and earns my eternal grati- 


For a fortnight or more, the Monarchists 


| 


| 


| 


fettered by no conditions, and making the nation yield every. 
thing to himself, wherever he and the nation are at ie 
Perhaps, indeed, there may be a third solution of the riddle. 
It is barely possible that as soon as the Crown seems to 
be in his grasp, the Pretender feels that he would rather 
not have it. The Arabs and Persians are fond of telling the 
loves of Leili and Majnun, whom Sir William Jones called the 
Pyramus and Thisbe of the East. One of these tales runs 
thus: The King heard that Majnun, desperate at Leili’s re. 
jection of his love, had rushed into the desert. He ordered 
both Majnun and Leili to be brought before him, and 
commanded Leili to accept Majnun in marriage. She 
declared her submission to the will of her Sovereign 
upon which Majnun immediately ran away again into the 
desert, exclaiming that to be refused by Leili was happiness 
enough for him. May not that express the Comte de Cham. 
bord’s recent feeling as to his rejection by France? May 
he not regard the rejection to which he is so well accustomed 
as the highest happiness of which he is capable, and wish to 
fly into the desert in alarm when there is any serious danger 
of an acceptance ? 

But whatever be the explanation of the enigma of these 
mysterious negotiations, one thing seems certain, that all doubt 
is past. The Legitimists are stricken down by their master, 


2 2.4 too oO 


of 


tude,—though it was, however, as I must admit, the exact | The eagle is shot dead by the arrow winged by one of its own 
contrary of the truth.’ These are not precisely the words, | feathers. And with the Legitimists, the Orleanists fall too, and 
—though some of them are the very words,—of the Pretender ; | even more completely. Nothing is happier in the letter,—that 
but they absolutely represent the impression made upon | alone would show that it cannot be the writing ofa stupid man,— 
the mind of anyone who reads, first, M. Chesnelong’s and M. | than the complete destruction it deals so contemptuously at the 
Lucien Brun’s story of the promises made at Salzburg, and | separate hopes of the Orleanists :—“ People talk of conditions. 
then the Comte de Chambord’s letter of this week. Of course | Were any required of me by that young Prince whose cordial 
it is just conceivable that the Comte de Chambord may | embrace I returned with so much pleasure ?—that Prince 
have read no such accounts of what M. Chesnelong really | who, taking counsel solely from his patriotism, came to me 


ee Sco Sones oOo aoa a ome es Oo Oe Oe 





said as all the rest of Europe has read. It is barely | spontaneously, bringing with him on behalf of all his kindred 
conceivable fhat he may think that M. Chesnelong really 
reported to the friends of the Monarchy the attitude of abso- 
lute no-surrender which the Comte de Chambord now takes 
up. But if it be not so,—and it is very hard to conceive that 
it is so,—what the Comte de Chambord really does in this 
letter is to thank M. Chesnelong for having reported of him 
precisely the opposite of what he said, and to confirm all the con- 
cessions he had been understood to make, by absolutely denying 
that he ever made, or would make, any of them. He will 
come back to the throne, if at all, fettered by no conditions. 
The Comte de Paris asked no conditions of him. The Assembly 
when it entrusted Marshal MacMahon with the Presidency asked 
no conditions. Henry IV. would never have sacrificed the White 
Flag: to any one who had counselled him to do so, he would 
simply have replied, ‘‘ My friend, take my White Flag, it will 
always lead you to honour and victory.” If he makes con- 
cessions now, at the eleventh hour, he will be weakened in a 
way fatal to his cause. ‘If I am weakened to-day, I shall 
be powerless to-morrow.” Nay, he asks for the full Royal 
authority for the purpose of reconstructing society in France 
on a sure basis,—a which all France will believe, 
however unjustly, means the old basis before the Revolution : 
—‘‘ The task we have before us is nothing less than to 
reorganise on a natural basis a society profoundly disturbed ; 
to secure with energy the reign of law, to revive prosperity at 
home, to contract durable alliances abroad, and above all, not to 
shrink from a resort to force for the promotion of order and jus- 
tice.”” However that is meant, it will be construed as a pledge 
that Henry V. is ready to use military means to put down 
the Radicals ; and if he did not mean this, he could not have 
succeeded better in prejudicing his own cause by suggesting a 


reactionary policy he had no intention of pursuing. The 


basis 


‘France had a right. 


| 


| 


| assurances of peace, devotedness, and reconciliation ?’’ A more 


fatal blow could not have been struck than that. It not only 
identifies the Orleanists absolutely with the Legitimist cause, 
but shows that no constitutional conditions, no conditions 
of the kind formerly insisted upon by the Orleanist branch 
of the family, were suggested by the Comte de Paris when 
he made his submission. The Orleanists surrendered every 
claim they had without even conditioning on behalf of France 
for that to which they had always hitherto maintained that 
They forgot France in the prospect 
of a throne, and France, we may be sure, will not be 
slow to forget them. The Comte de Chambord has volun- 
tarily put ‘ Finis’ to the curious and but half-intelligible story 
of his own prospects of reigning over France, but he has still 
more effectually extinguished the hopes of the branch-cadet. 
He has always stood upon his hereditary claims. They had 
hitherto maintained that constitutional principles must 
overrule such claims. They have waived this condition 
deliberately for the sake of the reversion of the Comte 
de Chambord’s inheritance. They will never again be dis- 
tinguished in any liberal sense from their more consistent and 
more lofty-minded relative. They will only be distinguished 
as that branch of the family which once having, for its own 
interest, supplanted the chief of the Bourbons, on the pre- 
tence of sympathy with the French nation, voluntarily 
surrendered all its sympathies with the French nation at a most 
critical moment, for the sake of a share in the gleam of re- 
turning fortune which seemed about to shine upon the head 
of their House. Verily the Bourbon has made “a very g00 
end.” He has made himself impossible, and his ambitious 
relatives more than impossible,—ignoble. ; 

There remain the Republicans and the Imperialists. But if 
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ns cannot make a strong Constitution, and give to 
d organisation, before the Imperialists are ready 
ith their young chief, they will deserve to fail. They have 
ears’ start at least. And in five years’ time, with any- 
eins like wise statesmanship, the attempt to restore a/| 
ht to be as impossible in France, as the attempt 


vy oug 
or oee George III. in the United States would have been at | 
the end of the last century. 


the Republica 
society a soun 





THE FAMINE IN BENGAL. 
HE statements and the facts received within the last two 
weeks from India are very bad indeed. We greatly fear 
that the Indian Government is face to face with one of those 
calamities which no effort can seriously relieve, which break 
men’s hearts, and make some of them, like Goethe, doubt if 
Providence is benevolent. Setting aside Reuter as mere cor- 
roborative evidence, the correspondent of the Times, whose 
signature is on the telegrams, is the last man in the world to 
send sensational messages, is completely trusted by the autho- 
rities, and has every possible reason for toning down enormous 
calamities. Yet if his account is correct, all Bengal Proper, 
except its furthest Eastern districts, and all Behar, are about 
to be visited, not with scarcity of food, but with real want, 
want such as existed in 1770—the year from which natives 
colloquially date everything—the awful famine under which 
ten millions of people perished, and if tradition lies not, a few 
reat civilians made giant fortunes by regrating. Macaulay 
believes that Verelst, the worst Governor ever known in Bengal, 
was one of them. The 7%mes’ correspondent gives his facts 
without exaggeration; alleges that rice has as yet reached 
only 73.—equivalent to wheat at 120s. in Mark Lane (or 
did he write 7 rupees, equivalent to 240s. for wheat ?)— 
notices that there is less, but still dangerous distress in 
Oude and “Guzerat”—a mistake, perhaps, of the telegraph 
for Goojerat, in the Punjab—and records the sudden spring of 
Lord Northbrook from Simla to Calcutta, a month earlier than 
he intended to come. Sir George Campbell, the Lieutenant- 
Governor of Bengal, is avery able though eccentric man, but Lord 
Northbrook evidently sees that the crisis demands the Viceroy, 
perhaps the use of those powers delegated to him by the last 
regulating Act, which make him stronger, by law, than any 
Autocrat in the world. He has, if possible, to save a popula- 
tion, ranging from thirty to thirty-five millions, dwelling, for 
the most part, in a boundless jungle, depending entirely on 
water for the safety of their crop, accustomed to no other food, 
and accustomed also to sell themselves bare of grain to the 
native regraters, who either export or store till the hard time 
comes, when they make fortunes in a minute, or, in districts 
like the Sonthal Pergunnahs, are killed en masse by the starving 
cultivators. No cultivator, as a rule, stores grain. He has no 
buildings for such a purpose, no labourers to help him, no 
means without touching his family hoard—which he will not 
do till death is in his face—of repaying his advances. He sells 
at once to the muhajun, whom we do not wish to traduce, as he 
is of the last utility, but who certainly, if he saw his way to 
money, would let his district or neighbourhood die without a 
pang. At a later stage in the distress even he gets exhausted, 
for he dare not wait too long, lest popular fury break all 
bounds; and then ensues a scene that this writer, thank God, has 
never seen, though he has seen photographs of its victims, such 
as breaks the hearts even of the officials. The grain disappears, 
the fruit disappears, half the Bengal forest being eatable, the 
cattle are slain—not to eat, unless the district is Mussulman, but 
to sell the hides and stop the cattle’s consumption of food—the 
seed-grain is eaten up, the pigeons—the only edible bird—dis- 
appear, and the very water as it gets lower in the wells and 
streams becomes undrinkable, till the calm native, who, Hindoo 
or Mussulman alike, scorns death with a scorn Calvinist or 
Catholic cannot rival, sits quietly down to die. Whole villages 
perish in a week, whole districts in a month ; the jungle retakes 
possession of the arable land with a speed in which, if we were to 
describe it, none but Dr. Brandis, or perhaps Sir W. Hooker, 
would believe, and a third of the country may be reduced to a 
state of nature. It is of no use to remit taxation, or send money, 
* make promises, —the people are past all that. To the last 
they have usually some silver, but money has lost its power, 
taey are quite unable to fly, usually putting off that effort till 
it 18 too late, and no short flight will help them to more food. 
+hen, as the season gets better and hope arises, comes the in- 
variable successor of famine,—the terrible Indian typhoid, or 
malaria fever, or whatever it is which mows them down, till 

‘here is no longer an attempt to burn the dead. 


| independent Members like Mr. Faweett. 


The Government must help—that is, must bring food to 
these myriads of villages in the jungle—and how is it to do it ? 
The Viceroy can buy, or if necessary, sequestrate at a price, all 
the surplus grain in the eastern counties, in Assam, in Arracan, 
in Madras ; but still he has to get it up to Calcutta, and from 
Calcutta to the threatened territories, often from four to five 
hundred miles off. There are two railways, but the stations 


;may be hundreds of miles from the threatened points, 


and when thirty millions of people are to be fed, 
what can two railways do? The rivers, which run, with- 
out rhetoric, everywhere, can do more; but they are 


low from the drought, and are, except the great arteries, im- 


passable to steamers, while to pole huge loads of grain in 


native boats up stream is a work requiring months, and attended 


with endless loss and worry. The only course will be to bring 
grain, if procurable, downwards, as well as upwards, to a few 
fixed centres, and near them open great public works, as the 
Madras Government does in Bellary. Of course, very little 
work will be done, but the men can be lodged in camps, buy- 
ing with their wages the necessary food in the Government 
bazaar, so that no question of caste need arise, and will in 
some way feed, or possibly bring their wives and child- 
ren. How on earth the work is to be done over so vasta 
region we can hardly imagine, but an able Chief, Colonel 
Meade, has already been told off for the duty ; engineers, road 
overseers, and the police are ubiquitous, and know the country, 
and we believe—though on Madras, not Bengal authority— 
that in presence of this one calamity, native officials will 
work like Europeans, or harder. Unless rain falls, however, 
excessive speed will have to be enforced in the collection 
of grain, and in getting it through the country, and excessive 
speed means excessive expenditure. It will not do to empty 
the muhajuns’ stores by decree without ample compensa- 
tion, for they would cease to hoard, and we doubt, if 
the calamity is to be great, whether we shall not lose 


five millions of people, and double that sum in grants and 


remissions of revenue. Most fortunately, the ‘“ balances,” 
which Colonel Nassau Lees derides as needless taxation, are 
pretty full, but it will be well if we get out of the matter 
without aloan. Saving Orissa is child’s-play to saving Bengal, 
even if we have not Oude, part of the North-West, and the 
Punjab on our hands. Some of our readers must remember 


| how the Irish famine went on, even when the Treasury opened 


its bottomless purse to relieve it, and here we have six Irelands, 
full of men who will eat only two kinds of food,—rice, and 
bread made and cooked either by Brahmins or men of their 
own caste. 

There are very few men knowing the task who would under- 
take it for the Viceroyalty of India, and it forces on us the 
doubt whether, after all, we are so much wiser than the 
Pharaohs. The moment the calamity is over, a rush will be 
made on the India House for more irrigation works—which, 
except once a century, will be as useful as sea-water in 
Holland—that is, for more guarantees, more jobbing in London, 
and more waste of resources and ability in India. Fortu- 
nately the India Office has had a severe lesson or two on that 
subject, and will, perhaps, even fight Parliament; but we are 
not so sure that it will consider Joseph's alternative, and store 
grain in every district. The granaries need be filled but once 
for three years, and then sold down one-third every year to re- 
ceive the fresh supply, to make famine very nearly impossible; 
while the expense would be limited to the original outlay, which 
would be recouped by the price taken in bad years. Both grain 
and rice keep well for that time, there would be a minimum of 
interference with the muhajans, while prices would be kept 
below a famine level. The Government of India used to do 
this with salt, and stands ready to do it still, if any over- 
powerful Ring—as happened twice under our eyes—got hold 
of the whole of that necessary of life. Notice was quietly 
given that if the rise in price went on, every Government post 
office would be a salt shop, and the combination was broken, 
after two days of the greatest danger Calcutta had ever 
encountered. The policy we recommend is merely a slight 
extension of that which was successful then, and will, at all 
events, enable the India Office to abstain from wasting fifty 
millions in the effort to spread malaria through the best- 
watered province in the world. 


MR. FAWCETT AT BRIGIITON. 
(THERE can hardly be a better test of the tendency of the 
Ballot than the effect it may have on the return of really 
For our own parts, 
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we should not wish to see too many such Members in the were the Education Act, our financial policy, and the or 
W 


House. 
liament, when they are as clear-headed, as public-spirited, and 
as completely unbiassed by personal grudges as we believe Mr. 
Fawcett tobe. But then these qualities are absolute conditions 
of true usefulness in the “independent” policy, and we do 


They are a most useful and valuable element in Par- | Radical programme,—of “ free Churches, free sch 


i 
| and free labour.” Ools, free land, 


| On the first subject he spoke with a visible indifference tg 
the religious element in the elementary education to be 
secured by the State, which we cannot share, when we conside 
t 


not find them in any large number of the representatives of | that to encourage in our schoolmasters and schoolmistresges 


the people. “Caves” are very rarely the abodes of really 
independent men. They are apt to be the abodes of discon- 
tented members of a ruling party, which is very different 
indeed. The majority of such troglodytes could not, if they 
would, be Mr. Fawcetts. It is by no means easy to form 
a really thoughtful opinion on any considerable number of 
subjects, and what the Adullamites, as a rule, really do 
is something very different,—-namely, to take the envious and 
grudging view of what their political allies do, simply because 
there is a feud between them and the Government. Unless 
a Member who goes in for independence has really got the 
intellect and the moral capacity which are absolutely essential 
for impartiality, he cannot play the xé/e at all. The 
majority of Members cannot judge for themselves to any good 
effect on more than a very few questions, and they are far 
better employed, therefore, in strengthening the Minister whom 
they personally esteem the best, than in attempting a sort 
of criticism for which they are not competent. But none the 
less, it is most desirable that there should be really indepen- 
dent critics in the House of Commons,—men who, while 
sympathising, on the whole, with one party rather than the 
other, are quite ready to separate themselves from their party 
when they sincerely think its leaders wrong, and-when they are 
able to give adequately their reasons for thinking so. For this 
last is essential to the value of the part they take. A silent vote 
given against their party, on considerations however sound, can 
hardly ever do so much good as harm. It may, of course, 
serve to defeat a mischievous measure. But it will serve much 
more, unless the House and the public hear the reasons and 
can judge of their value and their sincerity, to sow suspicions 
between constituents and Members on the one hand, and 
between party leaders and followers on the other, while a silent 
vote can never exercise any real influence on public opinion. 
Independent Members cannot afford to be silent. Their 
duty is to criticise from a point of view not only really inde- 
pendent, but visibly so, and they had much better swell the 
phalanx of party, than vote independently without, as a rule, 
fully explaining their reasons. Men like Mr. Fawcett among 
the Liberals, and in a less degree Mr. Collins or Mr. Liddell 
among the Conservatives, exercise the most salutary influ- 
ence on legislation; but they would not do so if their 
independence were not thoroughly trusted by the House, 
and verified at every new turn in public affairs. A year 
or two ago we thought Mr. Fawcett’s tone in criticising 
the Government too harsh, and even bitter, to sustain the 
honourable part which he was evidently desirous of playing. 
Last Session that acridity of tone had vanished, and we must 
say that his speeches at Brighton on Monday and Tuesday,— 
though, of course, we do not wholly agree with them,—seem 
to us the very models of an independent and thoughtful 
politician’s addresses, never setting down anything in malice, 
—indeed, explaining fully his reasons for refusing to sustain 
the Government when he has been unable to do so,—and 
yet making allowances, as a practical statesman must, for the 
enormous difficulty of the task of satisfying adequately the 
whole country by measures which must and ought to satisfy still 
better the predominant party. Speeches such as Mr, Fawcett’s 
may have the very greatest effect,and probably will have the very 
greatest effect, in directing the drift of public opinion. Where 
you find thorough knowledge, a calm judgment, a high sense 
of public duty, and no apparent bias, it is impossible to listen 
without believing that the opinions, first of thinkers and then 
of voters, will follow the same course. What Mr. Fawcett 
thinks now, thousands of Liberals will in all probability be 
thinking a short time hence, for he is becoming more and 
more of a practical statesman in detecting the line of least 
moral and intellectual resistance,—not, of course, of least se//- 
tnterested resistance, very far from that, no man attacks self- 
interested resistance with more spirit than Mr. Faweett,—but 
the policy, we mean, against which there are fewest moral 
and intellectual arguments, while there are most in its favour. 


| the effort to mould into a type as earnest and religious 
| possible the moral character of our neglected children, ig 
| more important for the welfare of those children and the welfsn 
| of society, than even to encourage in them the effort to be dus 
| and thoroughin theirsecularinstruction. But the more obvigns i 
Mr. Fawcett’s sympathy with the theoretic Secularists, the mon 
important becomes his judgment as an impartial politician as 
| to what is and what is not practicable in the present condi, 
tion of our Education resources, financial and moral. Mr 
Fawcett did not conceal his desire to get as soon as possible 4 
national system of thorough and compulsory secular instruc. 
tion, leaving religion alone. But in spite of his sympathy 
| with the ends of the Secularists, he did not conceal for a 
|moment his belief that the Birmingham Leaguers are gq¢y). 
ficing the great end of all,—speedy and universal education of 
|some sort,—to their imperious dislikes in the matter of the 
mode. What can be more statesmanlike than this ?— 


| **Two things we must remember. Great numbors of the population, 











| 

| however much we may regret it, prefer denominational schools: anj 
difficult enough as it will be under any cireumstances to carry out the 
principle of compulsion, it will be, I believe, impossible to do go if yoy 

| arm the parent, anxious to find some excuse for his child not attending 

| school, with the argument that children are forced into schools from 

| which religion is excluded. Again, if the existing educational 
machinery were not taken advantage of, rate-supported schools would 

| have to take the place of the present denominational schools; a 


| additional charge would be thrown upon the ratepayers, and heayily 
| burdened as they are at the present time, depend upon it they wouk 
las “wages . , I ! y would 
object to this. Then again, I will earnestly ask those who feel their 


consciences so much offended by paying a few pence for some indigent 
| child who is attending a denominational school, to weigh in the balance 
their conscientious objections against the convenience of the child, € 





| it be seriously proposed that a poor half-clad child should be forced in 
| all weathers to walk two or three miles to a Board school, when elose t 

| his own home there is a school ~vhich he could easily attend, and that 
| all this suffering and hardship is to be brought upon him in order 


that the conscientious scruples of some ratepayer may be appeased ?” 
There we see the genuine zeal for education getting the 
better of the politician’s personal aversion to one particular 
means of securing it, when he reflects that that means is already 
in good working order, and that it must be rooted out, in order to 
be supplanted byany other means. It seems to us that from 183? 
to the present time, the urgent and overwhelming importance 
of some sort of education for the children of the poor has been 
habitually postponed to the fastidious tastes of politicians as 
to the best modes of securing it. Mr. Fawcett rises above this 
feeling. He sets a good example to everyone when he says, 
—‘ First secure universal schools and universal compulsion, and 
make the bad schools give place to the good, whether it be 
Board Schools or Denominational schools which are good or 
bad, and then begin to refine as to the modes.’ 

Again, what can be better than what Mr. Fawcett says 
about the necessity of a reform in local taxation? He 
points out the salient features of the case with the terseness 
of a master of economical subjects. In our Imperial budgets, 
| the normal features now are a surplus and remission of taxa- 
| tion. In municipal budgets, the normal features are a deficit 
| and increase of rates, In the Imperial taxation, the sacrifice, 
| estimated in proportion to our resources and to the numbers 
| of the population, is a constantly diminishing one. In the 
municipal taxation, the sacrifice, estimated in the same way, 1s 
| a constantly increasing one. And the case is worse in the towns 
(than it is in the counties and rural districts. Mr. Fawcett 
| puts the case of the metropolis for a single year in a very few 
| words :—“‘ The amount raised by rates was £3,470,000; the 
| amount raised by loans was £3,100,000; the amount realised 
| by rents and sales of property £580,000. This means appro- 
| priation of capital to income, and can there be anything more 
| ominous than to lump together rents and sales of property i 
}one sum?” Certainly a stronger case for financial reform 
| could hardly be made, and when Mr. Fawcett says that Mr. 
| Gladstone is the only man whom the nation can thoroughly 
| trust to deal with it, and to give us a local-taxation Reform 
Bill, he bears a perfectly unprejudiced testimony, which even 





: 2 ; all 
Against all courses there are usually real as well as plausible | the most disaffected members of the Liberal party, and all 


reasons to be alleged. It is the peculiar difficulty and duty of 
the statesman to detect those which satisfy best the necessary 
conditions of public good. 


|the fairest members among the Conservatives, would be 


compelled to endorse. 


| Andif Mr. Fawcett is wise in his advice on the great crux of 
The chief subjects of Mr. Fawcett’s speech at Brighton | 


Liberal politicians, —the Education questi m,—and in his sug- 
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t important of all the new subjects for 


ton az to the mos : : CCS IC 
yoo __he seems to us quite as sober and impartial in his 
legis he new Radical cry propounded by Mr. Cham- 


comments on “ 
perlain, —‘F'ree « 
To a free Chur 


surches. free schools, free land, and free labour.’ 
sh Mr. Fawcett looks apparently with very 

h more favour than we do, but he declares boldly that 
= ‘sa cost far too great to pay for it, and that that cost would 
ot handing over of £90,000,000 of property, including all 
the great historic monuments of our ecclesiastical architecture, 
toa single sect, with the gift ( as in Ireland) of a valuable revenue 
in landed property, amounting to millions, to landlords to 
« grease the wheels,” and the proposal to devote (as was at 
first proposed in Ireland) the we surplus to the reduction of 
charges which would otherwise fall on the land. He must see 
his way, he says, to the practi sal solution of the problem, before 
even hecan adopt the princi le. : To ‘ free schools : he objects 
for the very § yund reason that if children 8 education is to be 
oratuitously provided out of the rates, there isnoreason atall why 
theit clothing and food should not be similarly provided out 
of the rates, —a most lisastrous policy. To ‘free land’ he is very 
it only means the freeing of the land from all 
tions to sale and purchase, but certainly not if 
land, or its acquisition by 





favour able, 1f 


yo } tery 
artificial obsts tos 
it means the nationalisation ol 


. 
the 


the State. As to ‘ free ] of course he advocates heartily 
labour being set free from all restrictions which prevent it from 
attaining its full reward; but, on the whole, he comments 
with just severity on a programme the temptingness of which 
depends on a play upon words, and a consequent confusion of 
I 
ideas. 7 . P a ee ; 
A bett nstructive speech, from the independent 
point of view, than Mr. Fawcett’s, we have never read. It is 
really one which, by its clearness and vividness, may, on the 
one hand, teach the public much, and by its distinct grasp of 
litical difficulties may, on the other hand, teach even | 
statesmen much. We have no sympathy with what he 


yvernment’s unsuccessful Irish University Bill, 
from his view on Established Churches; but 


in from expressing in the most cordial manner 


said on the G 
and differ mu th 
we cannot refi 

our deep and in sreasing respect for Mr. Faweett’s wise political 
candour, and our appreciation of the great services which he 
thereby renders both to his own constituency, and in an even 
greater degr® to Parliament, where there are few 
speakers who are, like him, at once impartial, able, and 


lar style of exposition. 


very 
masters of a lucid and popu 


A RED ASSEMBLY IN FRANCE. 

HE threat of the Duke d’Audriffet Pasquier, that if the 
Restoration failed he would leave the Left Centre 
Radical Lion, to be gobbled up as food, 

was, no doubt, an indiscretion uttered in a moment of 
extreme disappointment, but it exactly expresses a deep- 
seated fear amid some classes in France, and even in England. 
The same prospect was described by a great noble to the 
Times’ correspondent on Tuesday, and fear of it appears to 


alone with the 
] + 


have upset isually cool and reflective brain of John 
Lemoinne. The theory is that if the Monarchy is rejected by 
vote and the Republic affirmed, there must be a dissolution, in 
which ls will be returned to 250 Moderates. Of 
course so tl ought to be, if representative government is 


sound and if France wishes Radicals to represent her, but we 
pass over that. The majority, it is said, will instantly vote 
and in that centre of political hubbub 
l grow t eager and furious, will thrust M. Thiers 

, will ostracise the Moderates, will proclaim 

M. Gambet nd go in for an attack on property, an eleva- 


a return to Paris 
then 


tion of nev ales, the proclamation of Atheism, and 
all t tures of the old Revolution. That one morsel 
ull t] we are willing to believe. If the Monarchy is 


voted dow then the prob 





1 he } bility of quick dissolution becomes 
great, al the Radical majority will be great also follows of 
ne t] has recently passed. The escape from 
the Bourbons will have been too near { x the peasantry to forget. 
But that tl tadicals should be Rouges in any extreme 
sense, st s Communists, does not follow at all; rather it 
is probable they will be like, allowing both for circumstances 
and for race, the English Radicals. 

In the first place, we have to consider whether the elections 
outside Paris, Lyons, and Toulouse will be free. If they 
are not—if M. Thiers’ Cabinet can govern the electors as 
Nap leon’s Cabinet used to do, and will attempt to do it— 
then the majority will consist of determined, but not Red 
Reput ) will, on any serious danger arising to their 


principles, beckon to the Moderates and utterly defeat their 
opponents, even though in doing so they should once more 
have to place Paris in a state of siege. That they are not 
feeble men is sufficiently proved by the destruction of the 
Commune in so terribly stern a fashion; that they are not 
enemies of property has been shown by their unreasonable 
proclivity to indirect taxation; and that they must keep their 
zeal for order up to the mark is evident, for every day they 
rule, Napoleon IV. will be progressing steadily to full 
majority. A Government of M. Thiers or M. Grévys 
would be a Government like that of English constructive 
Radicals or a Government of Mr. Fawcetts, who would not 
suffer either mobs to dictate or Members to break through all 
economic principles. Such a Government would not be 
dreaded in England, though it might be strongly disliked, as 
dangerous to aristocratic institutions; but in France, where 
equality and property are the two dominant passions, such a 
Government would not even be disliked. But suppose the 
elections left free, as M. Thiers usually leaves them, what 
should we have then? Probably 400 Republicans of a quiet 
type, 100 Reds searcely to be distinguished from Communists, 
and 250 Moderates of all kinds except Legitimists, who in a free 
Parliament would not number ten. The sect that affects to 
rule has never dared but once to start a candidate. The new 
high-handed 
far as 


najority, no doubt, would proceed to some 
far would they go? Exactly as 


actions, but how 


their constituents would let them,—that is, as far as the 
average peasant of France would venture. In other words, 
they ¢ disestablish the Church by suppressing the 
ec] 11 budget, but we do not think they would,— 
M. Gambetta, who would rule them in the Assembly, is of 


Italian-Jew extraction, contemplates all sects with equal 
dislike, and has displayed a marked dislike to outrages on 
priests, knowing well that with Germany, Italy, and Spain 
upon his frontiers, some modus vivendi with the Church would 
be indispensable to the revindication of the lost provinces. They 
will also make education secular, as our own Dissenters are try- 
ing to doin England ; but there they must stop, for any idea of 
interference with private religious teaching would be resented 
by the peasants themselves, in the interest of their wives and 
daughters. The gradual suppression of monasteries, by a 
prohibition of new inmates, might be added, but convents for 
the education of girls are still popular throughout France. 
Then they would abolish the disgraceful laws which still pro- 
hibit combination in France, would allow strikes as we allow 
them, and would secure the freedom of the individual from 
arrest without a warrant, as it is secured in Switzerland,—an 
enormous change, which would greatly weaken ‘ authority,” 
but still a just one. Preventive police laws would disappear 
as they are disappearing here, everybody being left responsible 
to law and opinion only, and as a matter of course, the majority 
would enfranchise the That is not an unmixed good, 
freedom of the Press meaning, in all countries where the right 
of duel exists, freedom of unlimited libel to the bravo who 
is ready to stand by his words; but Belgium has borne it, 
and America, and—which is more directly to the purpose— 
Geneva, where one would think its existence almost impossible. 
Then as to property, can anybo ly conceive of a law passed by 
the nominees of 5,200,000 proprietors which would really 
injure it? We doubt if it is possible, for even the National 
Assembly which, on the night of 14th August, 1789, let loose 
the fury accumulated for centuries on the great lords of France 
did nothing but abolish feudal rights, which ought, no doubt, 
bought up, but which had become so hated that 
ynuld. The 
ssembly never t the next 
Assembly will ¢ nly have one strong temptation in that direction. 
raint on the frightful rise of rental in the 


Py ess. 


to have been 
had the Assembly not abolished them, a jacquerie w 


uched money-rent at all, and 


It may put some 1 








rreat cities, which even now drives the workmen of Paris, 
Rouen, and Marseilles three or four miles from their work, 
besides ] ing them up within squalid quarters, instead of 
" ng them to share the vivacity, beauty, and many-sided 
life of the cities they have erected. There is dange1 of that 

reform,” which we freely acknowledge to be unjust, but it is 
danger which, carefully regulated and arranged, need not be 
heavily felt by the pr prietors. As for repudiation, the 
electors own the Consols. As for amortisation at death, 
all fathers in France would rise in arms against As for 
an impét progressif, the income-owners would, we fear, lie 


“ . 
themselves out of it with an energy which would baflile even 
French espionage. As for war, it is not half so necessary 
Republic as it would be to Henri Cing, while Carlism 


it 
would perish in Spain upon the instant. These are extreme 


+ the 
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cases which we are putting, and even these with such an electo- | are too small, more especially as the Fantees are de 
rate are excessively improbable, just as improbable as that an| and discouraged by their recent reverses, and we pe 
Assembly chosen by peasants would demand war prematurely, | wonder that at the Council of the Chiefs it was resolved 
or would abolish any of the fundamental laws of France. | do nothing. A distinct order to bring up 5,000 wan 
Frenchmen are not suffering as they suffered in 1739, when | train them, with a promise of a heavy fee per man when ms 
any change would have been beneficial ; nor are they filled with | campaign is finished, would have produced much more rik 
dreams of an Utopia which legislation might realise in a week, It is clear, however, that Sir Garnet Wolseley has a ar, 
if only its opponents or suspected opponents could be sent to; supply of men who will cut roads or carry baggage foe 
the guillotine. The very first Act of a Liberal Parliament in| shilling a day, that he has a straight and explored road te 
France would abolish the penalty of death, except for treason | Coomassie, needing only labour to widen it, and that the 
to the nation or breach of military discipline. | deadliness of the climate in cold weather has been Over-rated 

It is of course quite possible that M. Gambetta’s prophecy |The men on board ship get along very well, and 2,099 
about the nouvelles couches sociales, the calling-up of new classes | Europeans would march rapidly on the capital without 
to help in bearing rule, may be made true, and quite natural that | losing a man except from musket-balls. The local opinion 
it should be disliked in England; but after all, M. Gambetta | is, however, clear that the march cannot be attempted 
was right, and we are beginning to see that he wasso. Twenty | in safety without Europeans, an experience invariably found 
years ago Mr. Clare Reade’s entrance into the House would | correct in India. There must be a few Europeans, or jt 
have been a portent, and now half of us rejoice that we shall is dangerous to enter even a little State like Bootan, With 
screw in a few working-men as Members. The exclusiveness | them the Fantees will probably follow anywhere, but without 
is even worse in France, for though a working-man may be | them they would have to be organised like Sepoys, and all 
returned for a great city, he cannot, owing to the great | their chiefs deposed, an operation for which there is no time, 
expenses of an election, be returned for a department, an | Still, with 2,000 Europeans, and artillery, and 1,000 Housgag 
exclusion which he feels all the more because he has, as our | raised by Captain Glover, and a West India Regiment 1,099 
labourers have not, full right of suffrage. The introduction | strong, and 7,000 Fantees to act as sappers, Sir Garnet ought 
of working-men into the French Assembly would be pure gain, | to have no difficulty in his march, supported, moreover, ag it 
for by so far as it went it would ameliorate that deep | will be, by Glover’s simultaneous march in a different direction 
hostility to the bourgeois which is the most dangerous of all | on Coomassie with picked men. 
symptoms in France, and which probably cannot be cured; We note in these first letters a deficiency which is always 
except by co-operation. As to the number being too great, so| marked in our armies,—that of Intelligence. Up to the 
great as to ostracise the cultivated, we have only to remember | arrival of Sir Garnet nobody knew where the Ashantees 
that we speak of France, where the extremest Ultras of the | were, but inclined to the opinion that they were retreating in 
Terror were carefully dressed, and the soul of the Commune | brigades of five or six thousand on the Prah. They may have 
was a cultivated philosopher. With Delescluze as the final | been recalled by their Sovereign, with whom some sort of 
Dictator of a Parisian Commune, we need not greatly fear lest | diplomatic communication is to be opened, but they may be 
the Assembly should know no costume but the blouse. merely overawing and plundering the country. At all events, 
in the military muddle which, it is said, Sir Garnet Wolseley 
oF ss found—there being only rations for the troops for four days—it 

THE PROGRESS OF THE ASHANTEE WAR. would seem that the usesof spies and secret agents had been quite 
HE news from the Gold Coast this week is, on the whole, | unknown. Are Ashantees less open to bribery than Indians, 
satisfactory, but there are one or two doubtful points in | or are the orders about sixpences too strict ? Lord Clyde used 

it. It seems clear, for example, that Captain Glover will get | to let a successful spy dip his arm in a bucket of gold and 
together a very considerable force of Houssas and other natives, | take out what he could—a cheap as well as dramatic device, 
and bring them into some sort of discipline. According to | for the hand can draw out but little—and we ought to have 
some accounts, he has already raised 7,000 men, but other | at least one influential friend in Coomassie itself, and to know 
accounts say 2,000, and that is probably nearer the number, | every detail of the orders issued by the King. It remains 
exclusive of applicants for admission, and the miscellaneous | doubtful apparently whether the King is fully aware of our 
host of persons whom in India we should call camp followers. | intentions, in which case his forces are not retreating; but he 
They probably swarm towards Captain Glover because, posted | is to be officially informed of them, and will, we may pre- 
where he is, he may be the first to march on Coomassie, and| sume, execute the bearer of the despatches, let us hope 
they look for loot. His orders are to raise 1,200 men for| without torture. Once fully informed, he will either 
the Commander-in-Chief and 4,000 for himself. The| reject our terms, or only accept them for the dry season; 
opinion that he knows exactly what he is about, and| but as he has never been thoroughly defeated, he is most 
can make a real army, seems universal on the Coast, as is/| likely to reject them, and gather the largest army he 
also the idea that he will have most of the work. It is|can contrive. It may be even as large as the army which 
hoped apparently by the best informed correspondent, that} Shah Soojah gathered to resist Clive, who had just half 
as the Ashantees are clearly moving westward, and Glover’s| Sir Garnet Wolseley’s force; but the weak point in the 
road is clear to Coomassie, he may carry out that part of | inflated bladder called Ashantee power, which we pointed out 
the plan with a very small body of Europeans. On the} months since, is now fully acknowledged by the Times’ corre- 
other hand, Sir Garnet Wolseley has not been quite so|spondent. The Ashantee Chief is not supported by a nation, 
successful. He landed on October 3, and on October 4 but by a clan, which once defeated, will be attacked by all 
held a “grand palaver” with the chiefs of the Fantee | the clans it holds in terror, and probably utterly swept away. 
tribes, which was not altogether a success. He spoke too | The King, it is said, binds his leading Generals to be faithful 
much ashe might have spoken to Red Indians. He assured | by oaths, and watches them with the greatest care,—is, in fact, 
them that the Queen had no interest on the Gold Coast except | in the regular Oriental position, a lord of many tribes, held 
to promote their happiness and civilisation; that he had|down only by terror and the fighting capacity of his own 
ample powers, and would release them finally from any | clan. We should not mind predicting that when the hour 
danger from the Ashantees, but that they must resolutely | arrives, when the little storm of power now gathering bursts 
help themselves. He proposed that they should each of | on the King outside Coomassie, it will be found that he never 
them carry an officer with him whose orders he must | had 10,000 men on whom he could rely, and they are not 
obey; he threatened that no disobedience would be toler-| with the armies on the Coast. All powers except the Euro- 
ated, but promised, if they would all behave well, each pean break up like that, and it is only because they do, 
fighting man should have 3d. a day and rations, and|that Europe is slowly mastering for its own good the 
each chief £10 a month for every 1,000 fighting men.| remainder of the world. Man for man, a Sikh, or an 
All that looks excessively weak. As the Government is pay- | Ashantee, or a Parsee under training, or a Tartar of Northern 
ing 1s. a day for every effective road-maker, 3d. a day will | China, isa match for a Life Guardsman. But he cannot fight 
not tempt the fighting men ; while the additional 23d. a month | civilisation armed,—is often, like Captain Glover’s Houssas, 
per man to each chief must be, whatever the value of money on | afraid of it on his own side. The Houssas are undeniably 
the Coast, exceedingly little more ; especially as all payments | brave—brave as Kaffirs, who will stand up to the bayonet, and 
are to be made to each Chief through his accompanying | who must, at some day or other, have marched from Arabia, 
officer. It would have been easier to hire the tribes by | through Africa, to the Cape—but they cannot be armed with 
payment to the Chiefs, leaving them to settle with their | breech-loaders, because they cannot be made to see why the 
followers; or to hire the men direct, leaving them to pay a| cartridge should not go off the wrong way. They will not even 
quota to their Chiefs if they chose. In either case, the sums | trust their “father,” Glover, about it, and are all to be armed 
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th muzzle-loading rifles,—an excellent thing, as the Euro- 
peans with the breech-loaders, will still be masters even of 


them. Saiunciimninenginanndinilie 
MR. WINTERBOTHAM AT BRISTOL. 
TE always watch with a certain anxiety the political 
W demeanour of the younger members of the Liberal 
arty, especially when they have so far advanced in the poli- 
tical race as to be already on the Treasury Bench. Probably 
there is no man of this standing in the party, unless it be Mr. 
G, Trevelyan, who is looked upon as of higher promise than 
Mr. Winterbotham, formerly Lord Aberdare’s, and now Mr. 
Lowe's lieutenant at the Home Office. As is well known, 
Mr. Winterbotham first won Parliamentary consideration by 
an exceedingly able speech, from the Dissenters’ point of view, 
in the Education debate of 1870, in which he put very for- 
cibly to the House the social grievances of Dissenters,—the 
sense of inferior caste under which, especially in the country 
districts, they groan,—and argued for secular education, on the 
ound that it would tend to restore the Dissenters to social 
equality with the Church. As a natural consequence of that 
speech, Mr. Winterbotham has for some time been regarded 
gs the official representative of Dissent Militant, a reputation 
which he sufficiently vindicated, for instance, in his speech of 
Wednesday, by the reproaches he levelled at those who leave the 
Dissenters directly they get rich, and by the somewhat cynical 
though jocular suggestion, that if all those Dissenters who could 
not pronounce their /’s would go over to the Church, “ the Dis- 
genters would gradually become a highly select and very agree- 
able society.”’ It is manly and honourable in Mr. Winterbotham 
to hold thesame tone after years in office that he held before he 
accepted office, and we should be the last to desire him to identify 
himself less closely with the Dissenters to whom he belongs ; 
butimpartiality is never amiss, and when he ridicules Dis- 
senters for frequently joining the National Church, can he 
really doubt that in place of the vulgar motive he 
suggests, there is not unirequently one both natural and 
honourable,—a real inability to attach so much importance | 
as Dissenters doto questions of Church government, which, after 
all, most sensible men regard as questions of policy rather than 
of religion,—and a very sincere preference for that larger circle 
of religious intercourse, that easy access to more schools of 
thought and faith and moral character than one, which the 
National Church supplies? For our own parts, what we fear 
most as a result of the disestablishment of the National 
Charch, should it ever be disestablished, would be the cellular 
structure of religious society which would result. The 
High Church would drop into a petty sect of its own, the 
Evangelicals into another; the Broad Church, in spite of its 
breadth, would be narrowed in the scope of its practical life ; 
and thus the great area in which at present very different 
schools of faith do practically meet and learn to understand 
each other more than they otherwise could, would be par- 
celled off into separate denominational cells. Mr. Winter- 
botham is, we suppose, compelled by his convictions to desire 
that result. In the meantime, however, he will not represent 
Dissent Militant the worse for admitting, and teaching others 
to admit, that the Dissenter who falls away in the second or 
third generation, does not necessarily do so in order to gratify 
unworthy moral aspirations, but because he finds a larger life 
in the National Church than in his own, and is no longer able to 
attach any high religious importance to the question of Church 
government. Mr, Winterbotham concluded by maintaining | 
that Dissent has two great works to do,—to Christianise 
Liberalism and to liberalise Christianity,—and he could not 
have put its functions higher, though, of course, it is absurd 
to suppose that Dissent, as Dissent, has an exclusive mission for 
either task. We believe it has done something in both ways, and 
not a little in the last, though not so much as the Liberal 
Church. But does Dissent do either more effectively for its 
Dissenting attitude? It may be said that Episcopacy is itself a 
sort of Toryism, and we so far agree as to the present form of 
Episcopacy, that we haveearnestly advocated an infusion of more 
popular elements into the National Church, which might have 
the effect of tempering Episcopacy with wider principles. It is, 
however, perfectly obvious that in a country where Monarchy 
18 admitted to be the centre, and at present the safeguard, of 
4 virtual republic, Episcopacy might well be deprived of all 
the more dangerous elements inherent in it,—which, in the 
National Church at least, are not very strong. When our 
Bishops are really able men, they are for the most part rather 
hampered than aided by their position; and when they are 
mere bishops, they are not of much account, one way or the | 


' reaction. 


| a party and giving it the stimulus of action. 


other. Mr. Winterbotham plays a manly part in holding his 
own on the subject of Dissent, but if his tone were a little less 
jealous, he would, we fancy, win even more respect for his own 
moral attitude, and do more for the cause of social and reli- 
gious equality. Mr. Winterbotham has a mind quite large 
enough to see the weakness as well as the strength of Dissent. 
By showing that he sees it, he would gain in independence as 
a statesman, and not lose anything of the loyal following of 
his own people. He is a man of great vigour and no little 
eloquence. What he needs is a rather wider insight, less 
harshness, rigidity, and brusquerie in his political tone, more 
appearance of entering into the views and opinions of his 
opponents. If he would continue to represent Dissent with- 
out giving so militant and even defiant an air to his repre- 
sentation of it, he would rise, we believe, as much in the 
esteem of his own communion as he would in the opinion of 
statesmen. 

Mr. Winterbotham, as in duty bound, descanted to his 
audience at some length on the evils which might be involved 
in a Tory Administration, as distinguished from a Tory majo- 
rity in the Legislature. He thinks,—no doubt truly,—that 
the administration of the Army and the Navy would be much 
more likely to conform to a system sanctioned by principles now 
obsolete, than to the standard applied by the Administration 
which showed them to be obsolete. And he pointed out 
that in the merely financial administration of the country, the 
Liberal and Tory Governments would probably act on very 
different principles,—the latter, of course, on principles more 
or less objectionable and antiquated. We dare say this is quite 
true, and it is, of course, an additional reason for supporting 
heartily a Liberal Administration, but we do not think the 
country which had lost all enthusiasm for Liberal legislation 
would care much to make a strong fight for Liberal adminis- 
tration. Mr. Winterbotham, like a good many other stout 
Liberals, ridicules the dream of Conservative reaction, and 
asserts that though Liberal zeal is falling off, Conservatives 
are not making converts. We confess we do not see the dis- 
tinction. The falling-off of Liberal zeal is Conservative 
Conservatism, in nine cases out of ten, is only 
want of confidence in the possibility of progress,—only 
timidity, and caution, and enfeebled vitality. Look, 
for instance, at Lord Derby’s Conservatism, probably 
the most popular type now existing in England. It is 
nothing in the world but Liberalism with the heart taken 
out of it,—that is, willingness to consider everything, but with 
no power and little disposition to hope much from any pro- 
posed remedy. And that is why Liberalism without distinct 
proposals for future improvements is so certain to be a failure. 
We heartily concur with Mr. Winterbotham in thinking that 
it is simply immoral to raise a cry solely to revive the drooping 
spirits of a party. If there is no real need for a new reform, it 
is unprincipled to invent one for the sake of keeping together 
But then for that 
very reason we hold that if there were nothing of importance 
which the country wished to be changed, and which it takes 
the courage of Liberals to change, it would be almost better 
to hand over the Government to the Conservatives, in spite of 
Mr. Winterbotham’s plea for the value of a Liberal Adminis- 
tration. The stand-still party would have a certain right to 
represent a stand-still policy, and there would be no great 
harm in Liberals waiting out of power till the country really 
wanted fresh reforms. It may be true that there might be a 
reactionary tendency in the Tory Administration, but that 
could be sufficiently checked by the country and the House 
of Commons, and it would not be so great an evil as the 
Liberals holding power for the sole purpose of defending things 
as they are. Of course we do not believe, any more than Mr. 
Winterbotham, that this “stationary state” has been reached. 
We hold that there is very much more to do which urgently 
wants doing, and which only Liberals will do, before we can 
afford to rest on our oars. But if it were otherwise, we 
heartily concur with Mr. Winterbotham that we must not 
try and get up a factitious cry for party purposes; we 
would far rather resign to the torpid party the duty of 
conducting a torpid Government. Mr. Winterbotham said 
well that the real languor is in the middle-class; that it 
is want of zeal, arising from want of knowledge, in them that 
causes the spiritless tone ; and that if the middle-class ceases 
to lead the working-class, as it is now too much inclined to 
do, the working-class will soon find Liberal leaders of its own. 
There Mr. Winterbotham touched the central point of the 
present languor, and we can heartily congratulate our party 
that in him at least we have a politician who is not likely, 
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either from want of knowledge or want of zeal, to leave the 
lead to other hands. All he needs is something more of width 
of view, something more of intellectual insight into the views 
of his opponents, 


THE HOLLAND-HOUSE SET. 
W E may perhaps review ‘‘ Holland House” 


is a plum or two in it yet not extracted by the Quarterly 


next week, for there 


and the reviewers who write from proofs, but our present purpose 
is not to weigh the Princess of Lichtenstein’s book, but to ask how 
it comes to be published at all, with such a parade, and yet with 
Why bas Holland House held such an immense, 
Its four suc- 


such an acclaim. 
yet, as it seems to us, such an unreal place among us? 
cessive Lords have been genuine Whigs, it is true, but excepting 
the profligate gambler who tried to beat Pitt and failed, and who 
with all his successes had neither the brains of burke nor the wit of 
Sheridan, not one of the line did anything sufficiently great to be re- 
membered of the people. One of them charmed Macaulay into a wild 
panegyric as unlike Macaulay in spirit as it is like his earlier style, 
but except that he could not understand, and therefore always wor- 
shipped Napoleon I., be did little that any other Peer occasionally 
in office might not have done. The family, throughout their history, 
helped to give Liberalism an aristocratic tinge, which at times was 
valuable ; but it is not for that they have been remembered, have 
been so strongly praised, or are even now so deeply regretted. 
The Cavendishes and Russells have done ten times as much, 


and are never exalted, except by grave historians. It is by 
its special place in literature that the fame of the House 
lives, and it owes even that place mainly to two acci- 
dents. It is almost the only country-house of the first 


class standing in London itself, and its historic habit has been 
to use that privilege—a privilege so great, that if it could be 
Railways, the House would be half-a- 
for town celebrities. 


guarded against worth 
million at auction—to 
During one long reign, that of the third Lord, it was visited by 
everybody who was a celedrity in Enrope, especially by some of ! 
the very best of English littérateurs who happened to be in London, 


and whose survivors recall still a scene which they remember with 


centre 


become a 


mingled pleasure and admiration. The third Lady Holland, an able, 
imperious, and witty woman, with plenty of means and a good cook, 
had sect her heart upon being the centre of a certain kind of 
society, on keeping, as the Princ 
for eminencies ; and as far as the diplomatists 


the wits went, she certainly succeeded. Why shesucceeded, we, in 


s cleverly says, a ** proof-house ”’ 
and the talkers and 


the changed atmosphere of the world, cannot, we confess, even 
imagine. Every account represents ber as a domineering, 
despotic woman, with a delight in bitter sayings, with courage 
sufficient but with at heart no quality 
so strong as her love of power; who Sydney 
Smith to ring the bell, not as any lady might have done, 
but as the bad-mannered address footmen ; and told her husband 
before everybody that she would not sit down with him unless he 
changed his white waistcoat for a coloured one. Why did Tom 
Moore go there to be told that his forthcoming book would bea 
dull one, or Sydney Smith to be deliberately insulted about his | 
daughtcr’s marriage to *‘ an apothecary "—Sir Henry Holland—or 
Count d’Orsay to be made to pick up things till he ordered bis 
dinner to be placed on the floor like a lap-dog’s, as the most 


to attack the strong, 
ordered 


convenient arrangement for Lady MJlolland. Flunkeyism 
will not explain the phenomenon for an instant, for scores 
were there who were never flunkeys, and Lady Holland 


constantly caught sharp and indignant rebukes, the strongest 
perhaps being, if we remember, Lord Dudley’s, who 
walked out of the room and went home, because his hostess 
moved him too much from place to place. We presume the charm 
was in the existence of an intellectual atmosphere, such as at that 
time could be created in few places, though it had existed in a 
previous age in the sanded parlour of an inn where Dr. Johnson 


? 


tyrannised and taught; in that expectation of meeting cele- 
brities which has for some minds a fascination, and for others 
an acute dread of disenchantment; but above all, in the 
sense that Holland Ilouse was an admirable school for con- 
versation. It was not the best, for the company was too large, 
the abandon was imperfect, and the sense of conflict too keen— 


one man, for instance, Macaulay, came out of it a bore, a man 
who never stopped, but talked most charmingly in three volumes 
of closely printed octavo—but it was the best procurable, and 
there was something in the time favourable to séances of talk. 
Life was slow, in fact, and a tableful of bons mots a grand enjoy- 


artificial manners, and an overmastering desire to snub. 
not sorry that Holland House, in its ancient form, has departed 


crisis through which he passe 


tical reformer, —were in an instant 
deriving a great happiness from the knowledge, he would have 


his energies. 
the view of life in which he had been educated, and 


7 Pe. — 
| ment, which, recollected by weary, but eminent men, has 
’ Male 


Holland House live on in recollection. 

If it had jived on in fact, ex: reising its old influence, it would 
we believe, have become an unmitigated evil. As for Politicn 
nothing is so fatal to progress as the sway of dining-room ideas 
of smal] plots and sharp epigrams, of the kind of conspiracy of the 
drawing-room which the Legitimists of France are the Very men 
to carry out, and have just failed ridiculously to perfect, of the king 
of intrigue known in our recent history as the ‘‘ Caye,.” Holland 
House would have been a perpetual ‘‘ Cave,” ruled by men and 
women of great ability in talk, with great fertility in Suggestive. 
ness, with much capacity for criticism, and some for minor 
intrigue, but utterly destitute of sympathy with the electors, and 
therefore within the Houses only a faction, and outside them only 
a derision. Such cliques in Continental States have often made 
Governments, as the (il de Boeuf, which, except that it mag 
rather stupider, was very like [Holland House used to do; but they 
have much more often destroyed them. A dozen Charles Foxes could 
do no good in the House of Commons now; and our Mirabeay, 
when he does appear, will probably be practically a teetotaler, who 
never gamed or flirted in his life, but can by his terrible sincerity 
induce the masses to follow him to utter change. When, if 
ever, the multitudes rise here, it will not be at the call either 
of Charles James Fox or of the third Lord Holland, buat, 
as Mr. Disraeli has predicted, of some man with philosophy 
in his brain and democratic fury in his heart. As* to Litera. 
ture, the decisions of an English Forty, even if they met at 
a splendid dinner-table and were bullied by a modern Queen 
of Sheba, would meet with little respect in Society, and none at al] 
in the nation. Who endorsed *‘ Uncle Tom's Cabin,” or who 
sanctioned ** Mill on Liberty”? The world has grown too big 
for all that, and the real representatives of literature would grow! 
their contempt for the dictation of a set, however eminent its 
members, or however free from the ordinary vice of cliques,—that 
of puffing one another. From this the Holland- House set was 
free ; but it was not free of care whether Lady Holland approved 
something she could not judge of, or whether, as sometimes hap- 
pened, the whole set might not be urged on an author to punish 
some tone of independence. They had Holland House in their minds 
as they wrote, instead of their own minds, or the minds of the 


world ; and an influence of that kind is invariably weakening, 
even though it should enforce that moderation of expression 
which seems sometimes so strong. Every restraint beyénd the 
restraints imposed by the consensus of the age they live in isa 
source of weakness, whether to poet, philosopher, or historian; 
and the strongest of restraints is the opinion of a clique otber- 
wise acceptable to the author. Ile, either conscious of the 
restraint, loses his strength in fury,—a very common pheno- 
menon just now; or accepting the restraint, he emascu- 
Writing about anything, except perhaps 
is like writing about the Tich- 


lates his ideas. 


history, under such fetters, 


borne Case under the view of contempt of Court entertained 


by the Queen’s Bench. You must either repeat smooth nothings, 


or having to dare the Court, say twice as much as you would 
if left entirely free. 
ture, and literature, if it needs any tribunal at all except the 
voice of mankind, needs one that does not judge in full dress, at 


Holland House was a Court for Litera- 


the dinner-table, or under the eye of a President with fixed ideas, 
We are 


into history amidst a shower of crackers, each of them with a 
little sting in its fiery tail. It did its work as a magazine of bons 
mots, and when they have all been told, we trust it will have peace. 


MR. J.S. MILL’S PHILOSOPHY AS ‘TESTED IN HIS LIFE. 
J 


\ JE drew attention last week to a remarkable passage 10 
Mr. J. S. Mill’s “ Autobiography” describing a moral 
l at the age of twenty. We 


return to it now to notice the curious bearing which that 
passage has on Mr. Mill’s philosophy, a bearing of which he 
seems to have been himself only obscurely conscious. It will 
be remembered that the melancholy into which he fell was caused, 
as far as he knew, by suddenly ning aware that, if all the 
chief aims which he had in life,—his aims as a social and poli- 


-ompletely effected, instead of 


derived none, nay, apparently, would have been conscious of 4 
great blank, from the sudden failure of all the moral c’aims 00 


consider more carefally 
1 though 


This induced him to 
! 
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vee od in 

wpever wavere a 
he f all rules of conduct and the end of life,” he was led 
test 0 : 


-. new experience to modify his general conception of life 
by bis directions. First, he made up his mind that though happi- 
one. end of life, it must not be directly aimed at, if 
ness 18 he successfully secured. Next, he discovered that no mani- 
sr" re outward circumstances without a special culture 
can so educate the character as to make a man 
what he should be. Let us take the first point first. Happiness, 
Mr. Mill said, is the true measure of human good, and the one 
thing that makes life worth having ;—but, nevertheless, he had 
now discovered that there is this peculiarity about it, that it 
cannot be obtained by driving directly at it ; you must aim at 
something else, and then you may get happiness in the rebound. 
«Those only are happy (I thought), who have their minds 
n some object other than their own happiness; on the 
happiness of others, on the improvement of mankind, even on some 
art or pursuit, followed not as a means, but as itself an ideal end. 
The enjoyments of life (such was now my theory) are sufficient 
to make it a pleasant thing, when they are taken en passant, with- 
out being made a principal obj Once make them so, and they 
elt to be insufficient. They will not bear a 
Ask yourself whether you are happy, 
The only chance is to treat not happiness, 


’ 


it is 
ulation of mé 
of the feelings, 


fixed 0 


ject. 
sre immediately / 
serutinising examination. 
and you cease to be so. 
hut some € id €2 2 to it as the purpose of life. 
consciousness, your scrutiny, your self-interrogation 
themselves on that ; and if otherwise fortunately circumstanced, 
you will inhale happiness with the air you breathe, without 
dwelling on it or thinking about it, without either forestalling 
it in imagination or putting it to flight by fatal questioning. 
This theory now became the basis of my philosophy of life. 
[still hold to it as the best theory for all those who have but a 
moderate degree of sensibility aud of capacity for enjoyment, that 
jz, for the great majority of mankind.” 

Now surely it is a very curious comment on the Utilitarian 
principle, to discover that the one absolute end, according to 
the utilitarian theory, of human existence, won't bear being 
made the direct and acknowledged end, but can only be success- 
fally obtained, if at all, as the reward of aiming at something else 
which is not the true end of human life, but utterly subordi- 
Is not this a paradox which should suggest to 


; al 
exhaust 


nate to it. 
utilitarians the deepest possible suspicion of the truth of the 
fundamental idea of their philosophy? ‘That the true end of 
life should be always in the position of the old gentleman’s 


macaroons, which he hid about amongst his papers and books, 
because he said he enjoyed them so much more when he 
came upon them unawares, than he did if he went to 
the cupboard avowedly for them, is surely a_ very odd 
compliment to the true end of life. ‘The old gentleman in ques- 
tion did not regard the macaroons as the true end of life; and as 
arale, unquestionably what we do regard as the true end of life 
will bear contemplating and working for as such, while only the 
secondary and incidental ends are the better for being taken in by 
side glimpses, in the way which Mr. Mill seems to regard as the best 
mode of mastering the main end. We hear, no doubt, sometimes of 
ambitious men who lose the prize of their ambition by aiming 
directly at power, while others who are not ambitious, and who 


he public good, gain power by the very indiffer- 


ence to power which they show. Of course that is so, but the 


reason is very plain. It is obvious that it is so because the 
d of power lf is universally held to be inferior to the 
desire of t public good as the ulterior end of power, and 


an who has the inferior desire para- 
society whose help is needful for the 
, while he who has the superior desire paramount 





But in the case of happiness, there 
According to the 


ided to obtain it. 
n for the failure of the direct aim. 
tilitarian, the final aim is happiness, and any other ideal aim is 


18 nO Such reas 


good only so far as it results in happiness. Why, then, should it be 
hecessary to put the cart before the horse, the means before the end? 
In the other case, the public good is held to be a better end than the 


possession of power, to which power should only be a means, ar d 


therefore the man who visibly pursues the means with more eager- 


ness than the end, is not likely to succeed even in getting the means. 
But in the belief of utilitarians, all ideal ends, even including ‘ good ’ 
itself, are only names for the various ways to happiness. It seems, 


then, to be perfectly inexplicable why it should be advisable to 


hoodwink yourself as to the end, and aim only at the means for 


; ; Aes on ; 
the purpose of attaining the end. ‘Take another case where 
the pursuit of the end defeats itself. ‘The love of being 


loved, the love of social admiration and popularity, is, as 


the conviction that happiness is the | 


we all know, apt to defeat itself. The man who aims at 
being popular and admired is not nearly so likely to be popular 
and admired as the man who thinks little or nothing about it, but 
aims simply at his own individual ideal. Here, again, the failure 
of the direct aim appears to be due to its real and perceived in- 
feriority to those aims which usually secure it. The man who 
directly aims at getting admiration and esteem will hardly 
deserve them, for he cannot deserve them without cherishing 


| plenty of aims which would be very likely to risk or forfeit other 


Let your self- | 


And | 


persons’ admiration and esteem. ‘I'he man who lives for the good 
opinions of others cannot be deserving of those good opinions, for 
he cannot contribute much to teach others, by the independence of 
his own life, to what those good opinions ought to be given. In 
this case also, then, the ill-success of the direct pursuit of admira- 
tion is simply due to the fact that that pursuit is a lower aim than 
any consistent with the attainment of the admiration pursued. 
But if happiness be the true standard and end of life, why should 
it fall iuto the hands only of those who do not directly seek it? 
Surely, if it is not safe to pursue it directly, it can only be 
because it is not the proper end and aim of life,—because while it 
may be the natural reward of the pursuit of better ends, it is not 
itself the chief end. Nothing surely could well be more im- 
probable than that the one standard and best fruit of human 
action ought to be carefully wrapped up in the folds of inferior 
ends, so that you may come upon it by accident, if you are to taste 
it properly at all. ‘The very fact that pleasures are so much more 
enjoyable when they are no/ made the ultimate aims of life, seems 
to us to be something very like proof that they are not the ultimate 
aims of life, but only the incidental refreshments which help us to 
attain them. 

Again, it seems to us to be deducible from Mr. Mill’s second 
result of the moral crisis through which he had passed, that the 
great principle of ‘the association of ideas” from which his father 
aud he derived so much, was no more equal to what was expected 
from it, than the utilitarian theory had been. Ile had learned to 
believe implicity in the hard-worked doctrine of *‘ the association 
of ideas,” and especially to believe as one application of that 
doctrine, that ‘‘all mental and moral feelings and qualities, 
whether of a good or of a bad kind, were the results of associa- 
tions; that we love one thing and hate another, take pleasure 
in one sort of action or contemplation, and pain in another sort, 
through the clinging of pleasurable or painful ideas to those 
All our loves 
and hatreds, therefore, are, to a very great extent, of au arbitrary 
kind, dependent on habits of association. ‘‘ There must always be 
something artificial and casual in associations thus produced. The 
pains and pleasures thus forcibly associated with things are not 
connected with them by any natural tie, and it is therefore, I 
thought, essential to the durability of these associations, that they 


thing ; from the effect of education or of experience.” 


should have become so intense and inveterate as to be practically 





indissoluble before the habitual exercise of the power of analysis had 
commenced.” As it was not so with Mr. Mill himself,—as he found 
on experiment that he could dissolve again the tie between the 
personal plea 


others and the perception of that happiness, and that he was liable 


sure he had learnt to associate with the happiness of 


to find himself none the happier for seeing other men suddenly 
better and more prosperous, he at first saw no hope for his own 
future. had left him at 
the commencement of his voyage “ with a well-equipped ship and a 
rudder, but no sail,” ‘‘ without any real desire for the ends which 
I had been so carefully fitted out to work for, no delight in virtae 

g good, but also justas little in anything else.” And 
what was his remedy for this? Why, the cultivation of the 
same class of artificial emotions which had thus left him stranded, 
only in a direction a little more inward than before;—to try 
and take delight in that in he found it so difficult to 
take delight, by the try and 
subtle ties of association between the hap- 
piness of Ile thought he knew that all 
such feelings were purely artificial, liable to be dissolved at 
the touch of analysis into their separate elements,—namely, 
a pleasure of his own, felt simultaneously with a perception 
pleasure being, however, 


The principle of ‘the association of ideas’ 


or the general 


which 
help of his imagination, — to 


create ancw more 


others and his own. 


of another’s happiness, —the selfish 
not connected with the pe rception of external happiuess by any 
real tie, except indeed the almost accidental one of contiguity in 
time. And yet he encouraged himself and others to try and form 
more and more of these artificial emotions by the use of more 
subtle means, and he praises the poet Wordsworth especially for 
helping him in this delicate attempt,—for having developed a 
happy knack of connecting a personal pleasure of fancy or 
imagination with a vivid vision of the common joys of ordinary 
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human beings. Indeed this culture of the feelings,—this deliberate 
attempt to associate, as Wordsworth’s poetry succeeds in doing, 
personal enjoyments of the imagination with the picture of even 
common-place persons’ common-place happiness,—became a part, 
he tells us, of his new philosophy. Instead of only studying as 
in time past how to make external circumstances contribute 
to the happiness-producing qualities of human character, he 
proposed for the future to teach men that they might so 
form their internal circumstances as to get various subtle 
and artificial enjoyments out of associations between their own 
visionary faculty and the common ways of vulgar men. It was 
true, of course, that this association of ideas was as purely 
artificial as any one of those associations which had lost their 
power for him so early. There could be no real connection 
(except of time and habit) between the thrill of imaginative 


pleasure in his own intellect, and the perception of the common- | 
place sources of human enjoyment which accompanied it; but | 


none the Jess—rather, indeed, the more heartily—would he strive 
to rivet the artificial link between the two, if it promised, from 
the very fact of its intellectual character, to survive in minds in 


which powers of analysis had done so much to dissolve the ordinary | 


rivets of the associative faculty. 

We confess we can hardly imagine a more remarkable admis- 
sion than all this, that the principle of the association of ideas 
was as insufficient for the explanation of Mr. Mill’s real state of 
mind on this second point, as the Utilitarian principle had 
been for the explanation of his state of mind on the first 
point. Is it not clear that Mr. Mill’s spirit of philanthropic 
reform was very far indeed from that artificial compound of 
pleasant associations with a particular kind of effort, which, for 
example, will sometimes make any study closely associated with 


childish memories of marmalade or treacle, delightful not only to | 


the child, but to the man? If that kind of accidental association 
had been the origin of Mr. Mill's feeling, why should it have grieved 
him to think that the complete success of his efforts would not make 
him happy? According to the associative theory, it was the effort 
itself which was delightful,—as riding is delightful for the sake 
of the motion and the air,—not any end which it might attain, 
The rider does not lose his pleasure in riding, because the place he 
reaches in his ride is uninteresting to him; nor the child his pleasure 
in the study associated with marmalade or other such delights, be- 
cause he finds the ultimate outcome of that study flat and profitless. 
Mr. Mill’s melancholy itself proves that his reforming zeal was not 
due to the artificial compound of associations to which he attributed 
it. Analysis does not weaken the pleasure of memories associated 
with the fragrance of violets and primroses and the spring woods ; 
and analysis would not have weakened Mr. Mill's delight in 
philanthropic labours, if his delight had ever been due to the mere 
strength of pleasant early associations. The very fact that he lost 
his pleasure in the means, directly he fancied that he felt no delight 
in the end, shows that it was the presumed nobility of his desire 
or purpose which had animated him, and not the mere thrill of 
pleasant associations. Nothing could show more clearly than this 
how false is that analysis of his father’s school which makes a 
desire to consist in ‘‘ the idea of a pleasure,” instead of a pleasure 
in the satisfaction of a desire,—which makes the pleasure generate 
the desire, instead of the desire generating the pleasure. And 
then, again, how could the remedy he discovered for his melan- 
choly have been a real remedy, if the ‘‘associative” theory had 
been adequate? Wordsworth taught him to cultivate a new class 
of meditative exercises, by the help of which he might find 
personal delight in realising to himself the common pleasures 
of the common lot. But if that remedy were due merely 
to the forging of a new link of association between the 
pleasures of his own imagination and the lot of the multitude, 
it would not have been a remedy at all, for it would have asso- 


ciated the pains quite as much as the pleasures of the multitude | 


with this new imaginative joy. In point of fact, Wordsworth’s 
poems on the sufferings of common hearts are as fine or finer 
than those on the joys, and inspire as much meditative rapture in 
the reader. The obvious explanation of moral crisis is that Mill, in 
the ardour of his study of the means, had lost his full grasp of the 
meaning of the end in view,—had forgotten, in his various abstract 
prescriptions for the diminution of social miseries, the compre- 
hensive human detail involved in all popular joys and miseries. 
Wordsworth’s homely raptures restored to him the fullness of that 
meaning, helped him to see what common human joys and suffer- 
ings were, and so flooded once more the failing well-springs of 
his sympathy. But this they could never have done, without the 
real existence of that sympathy in him. Wordsworth’s poems did 
not make for him a new feeling, but only appealed to an old one, 


| well-nigh choked up by the fragments of a dreary and false phiy 
| Sophy. In short, as far as we can see, the chief use of Mr. Milly 
| curious ‘* moral crisis” is to show that, tried by the standard of 
his own experience, his Utilitarianism would not hold Water ; and 
| again, that the great magic-wand to whichsuch extraordinary trang. 
| formation scenes are due in the dissolving views of his own and hig 
father’s psychology,—the vaunted principle of ‘ the association of 
Ideas,’—is quite innocent of nine-tenths of the wonders to Which 
| it is supposed to give rise. Nothing is stranger than th 
| Mr. Mill did not see Low ill his own philosophy explaing the 
most unique and intense of his own moral experiences, Bat it 
may help others to discover what he never discovered himself 
that his father’s psychology was, to a true psychology of human 
nature, much what the science of the manufacture of artificial 
flowers is to the science of the growth of blade and leaf and blossom, 





THE SLAUGHTER OF RAILWAY EMPLOY£g 
AND ITS LESSONS. 
INCE the terrible accident at Wigan woke the public up 
anew to the increasing dangers of Railway travelling, the 
papers have been filled with reports of accidents to such an extent 
as to lead people to think that these dangers had all of a sudden 
enormously increased. But this is not exactly the truth. No 
doubt there has been a slight increase of such accidents this year, 
still not to anything like the extent some people suppose, for the 
fact is that many small casualties are now finding their way into 
| tbe papers which formerly were never reported at all. This ig 
| always the way, after the public has been startled for a moment 
‘out of its repose by any unusual catastrophe. Allowing for this, 
| therefore, it may turn out that this year has not really been very 
much worse than last in its destruction of travellers. But if thig 
| be so, then the fact that in ordinary times so much never reaches 
the public is one of the most noteworthy points in this ever. 
recurring cause of popular alarm, for it raises the question,—Are, 
‘then, accidents of this kind always occurring; do we always 
travel in such imminent risk as these daily reports show? And 
we fear it must be answered that most decidedly we do. The 
Report of the Board of Trade for last year, which has been 
compiled by Captain Tyler, certainly does not encourage any 
brighter view of the subject. From that Report it appears 
that the number of deaths of passengers occurring from accidents 
over which they had no control was only twenty-four, but the 
total list of killed, including Companies’ servants, amounted to 
1,145 ; and 3,038 were more or less hurt. Of the killed, 1,018 were 
servants of the Companies,—a most significant fact, to which we 
wish particularly to call attention. No doubt many of these died 
from accident more or less due to their own recklessness, but these 
form an insignificant number, compared to that which must be laid 
against bad system. And those very men who died from their own 
heedlessness were, as Captain Tyler points out, in all probability 
educated to heedlessness by that system. ‘The greater portion of 
the Railway traffic of the country is carried on under needlessly 
dangerous conditions. It is often a haphazard touch-and-go sort 
of thing, and the men working such a system or no-system can 
hardly fail to grow reckless, Whatever way it is looked at, 
therefore, it is impossible for Railway managers wholly to shift 
‘the blame from themselves, even in those cases where they 
'may be acknowledged least blameworthy. A kind of work 
which at best is dangerous ought to be so hedged in with penal- 
ties and restrictions and good-ordering, that men would be to 
some extent protected from it, and their own recklessness from 
familiarity with it ; but instead of that, they are constantly taught 
to disregard the danger, and they themselves, and the public too, 
| often suffer for this indifference. Where so much depends upon 
| exactness and system in everything, rigorousness and exactitude, 
and almost automatic certainty, ought to be strained after in the 
organisation to the uttermost. 

We regard the enormous number of casualties amongst Railway 
servants as very significant therefore. It shows the chronic state 
‘of danger in which we travel more vividly almost than a great 

catastrophe, and it is all the more significant, that there appears 
| reason to fear it is no new thing. Last year was the first in which 
the Companies were compelled by law to furnish anything like 
complete returns of casualties, and the Board of Trade, as & 
rule, does not look after small matters, in which no, or but little, 
| loss of property is concerned. Hence there is too much ground for 
| dreading that this state of things is not of yesterday's growth. 
And whether or not, it is quite time to direct public attention 
to this subject. If such loss of life can be in any degree pre 
| veuted, it ought to be done. Not only is it barbarous to allow men 
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Be 
to be slaughtered, 1 . 
qill be sure to react more and more on the public. It will not be 


merely reckless servants who will be killed in increasing numbers 
py their own folly, but unoffending passengers also. One way or 
another, therefore, the misrule, if there be misrule, must be put an 
end to, and that speedily. As the trade of the country develops, 
gs wealth permeates downwards, increasing the number of passen- 

gers of travelling must rise in an enormous ratio, if 


gers, the dan; hae : 
things are left in the slovenly condition which appears now to 


be so prevalent. 
For we fear there can be no manner of doubt that Railways are 


managed but indifferently. Some excuse may be made for them 
on the score of the great increase of traffic, which bas far distanced 
the accommodation originally provided for it; but leaving that 
aside, there can be little question that the most has not been done 
to render the facilities which exist as safe as they might 
even now be. Captain Tyler is of opinion that the present 
permanent ways might suffice if they were properly worked, 
and although we are inclined to think that all Expresses 
ought to run on lines of their own, we are willing to accept 
his opinion; but if it be so, then the Companies ought to 
be compelled to work the block-system throughout, to have all 
points and signals interlocked, and to increase the accommodation | 
at sidings so as to obviate the danger, now so fruitful of accidents, 
of shunting waggons protruding on the main line and smashing 
passing trains. There cannot be the slightest doubt that in the 
present state of Railway traffic in this country these conditions 
are absolutely essential to safety, and yet it appears they are by | 
no means generally adopted. ‘The last point—the sidings—is in 
reality often notoriously deficient; and the accident at Kirtle- | 
bridge last year, by which 10 persons were killed, was due ina 
great degree to the severance of points and signals, so that when | 
the one pointed one way, the other guided another. Looking at 
the number of accidents—nearly one-half of the total—arising 
from these causes, it is hardly too much to ask that Railway Com- 
panies ought to be prevented from running Expresses at all, if they 
do not guarantee that these two conditions are fulfilled. What sort 
of order is it for a signalman to have to pull his signal to “ line 
clear” at haphazard, without being sure whether the pointsman 
has turned the train into a siding, for it to rush to destruction, 
or not? Matters of that kind, which are so mutually inter- 
dependent, ought never by any chance to be left to the discretion 
of two people who have no absolute control the one of the other. 

And yet from these two causes—deficiency of siding accommoda- 

tion and separation of siguals and points—the most numerous and 

most dangerous accidents of the year happened, and always hap- 

pen. Collisions happen sometimes through haste, recklessness, or | 
stupidity, but oftenest through the Companies’ servants attempt- 
ing, in a frantic sort of way, to do an impossible amount of work 
in utterly inadequate space, or with utterly inadequate appoint- 
ments. ‘The tendency of large traflic is to induce over-long trains, 
especially of empty waggons, and such trains are the veriest curse 
of sidings,—probably a few waggons too long for all the space 
allotted, and the Express coming up. Things of that kind might be 
regulated, and while they are not, it is impossible to exonerate Rail- 

way Managers and Directors from blame. ‘They can hardly expect 
to work their lines safely, if they do it much as they might drive a 
flock of Highland cattle to market, trusting to chance and good 

luck for getting them safely to their journey’s end. It appears 
that in several instances where accidents had occurred, the 
interlocking system was “going to be substituted,” or ‘in 

course of getting ready;” but it ought to have been substituted 
long ago,—if the Railways had been a public department, it would 

have been. It is sheer nonsense to talk of the trouble and expense, 

in the face of the destruction of rolling-stock and property of all 

kinds, let alone precious lives, which is going on every day through 

want of this order and accommodation. Half what Railway 

Companies have paid for that havoc would have provided every 
station in the kingdom with proper signalling apparatus and siding 
space. 

But even if expense has acted as a deterrent in the case of the 
points and station-siding accommodation, what shall we say of the 
non-adoption of the Block-system? By its means trains might be 
absolutely prevented from running upon each other, and the cost 
of it would be of the smallest, hardly appreciable, in fact, with 
the telegraphic facilities already at every station. It consists 
simply in the substitution of space for time between trains, and 
might be adopted everywhere at once, but for the reign of humdrum 
use and wont. Thus it is a common occurrence for two Expresses 
to leave within ten minutes of each other. If the first meet with 
20 obstruction or delay, they may both go on all right; but if it , 


if such slaughter is preventable, but the neglect | do, then, unless the block-system be in use, the second may go 


smashing into it, without anybody being to blame. The latter 
train was going all right, at its proper speed, it was only the first 
that went perversely wrong. So in hundreds of cases,—wag- 
gons in the way, obstructions of all kinds, and no notice given 
to the train following that the line is blocked. It is not too much 
to say that the whole of this could be prevented by the simple rule 
that no train should be allowed to pass a given point until another 
train ahead on the same metals had passed the next telegraphing« 
point, be it station or signal-box, in front of it. Why is not this 
universally done? Perhaps the new Railway Commissioners will 
be able to tell us, but we doubt it. We want more daylight let 
in on our Railway management, but whether we shall get it before 
the whole system is transformed into a State department looks, 
judging by the way things have hitherto gone on, extremely 
uulikely, to say the least of it. 

There are numerous minor points which all demand attention and 
point the same way, such as uniformity in the height of carriages 
and platforms, and continuous foot-boards to carriages; but many 
of these are being slowly improved and are comparatively bearable. 
At the worst, they are an inheritance of the early days of Railway 
travelling, when the stage-coach was the model to build by, which 
we may hope to live down. Still they indicate the same tendency 
to let things slide, and the sooner the whole subject is looked into, 
the better. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


BATH AND TAUNTON, 
(TO Tue EpiroR OF THs “SPRCTATOR.”) 
Str,—I notice with extreme surprise the tone of your article on 
the Taunton election. Your information seems to have been 
singularly inaccurate and sensational, and consequently your 
deductions are not less so. You appear to have some misgivings 
as to your * facts,” but it suits the humour of the hour to rush 
in, striking right and left, in the hope of doing your share in the 
‘*siashing ” business you wish to see accomplished. 

It was no part of my duty to deny the canard about the lady 
and her £1,000! How could I know what good thing was in 
store for me? But I am amazed that the editor of a newspaper 
could believe such a story! I went to Bath at the invitation of 
gentlemen who had a perfect right to invite me, with a view of 
testing, in a consistent and constitutional manner, the bold of their 
principles upon the public mind; and although the result is not 
such as they desired, yet, if they are satisfied, who has any right 
to complain? J have great reason to complain, having been 


) denied a hearing through the rowdyism of the partisans of the so- 


called Liberal party. My friends have suffered personal ill-usage ; 
some had their windows broken, while anonymous letters of the 
most diabolical character, threatening destruction of property if I 
‘persisted in going to the poll,’’ were received by others. But 
for some noble-spirited (by you despised) women, the right of 
public meeting had been put down by brute force in the intelligent 
city of Bath. 

Iiow are we to reconcile this with your statement referring to 
myself,—‘** He had every chance,”—* he talked a great deal,” 
&c. Considering all the circumstances, it is surprising that even 
fifty-seven men were found courageous enough to stand by their 
principles. Doubtless, this number would have been greater, but 
for the lying story invented on the day of polling, which even yet 
you seem to believe, to the effect that I had ‘‘ gone to Taunton.” 
I'he exigencies of party left no trick untried, and though you 
may regard the result as a triumph, your party cannot afford 
many such. 

The limits of a letter will not admit of the discussion of any of 
those questions referred to as ‘‘crotchets,” which I must say you 
entirely misrepresent, and I fear, will not try to comprehend, else 
I should like to add something on each of those indicated. 
Suffice it to say they will not be got rid of by ill-tempered treat- 
ment, any more than the hot-headed politicians of Bath could get 
rid of me before the poll, by threatening and bluster. I trust I shall 
always be amenable to reason, but howling and abuse, even when 
seconded with stones and brickbats, do not convince nor deter 
riglt-minded politicians from the path of duty. 

You ask, do I think there are only 57 teetotallers in Bath, and 
then assume my being at Taunton? As regards the temperance 
party in Bath, I doubt not the result of the recent election will 
tend to solidify it. ‘Those who had not strength to withstand 
party wire-pullers last week will grow stronger, and on the occur- 
rence of another election will be more united. As to Taunton, 
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there was no need for me to go there, as Mr. James knows better ; nothivg to do with the coliection of rates; in the second place. 
, It 


than to oppose the Permissive Bill. 

You say I know that ‘ pledges given to me were broken”! 
Now, if there was one thing I insisted on more than another, it 
was that my immediate friends should not ask pledges for me, and 
I do not know of a single voter who did so pledge himself! I 
hold canvassing to be utterly iaconsistent with free representation 
and the Ballot. 

Again, you say, **No man not a total abstainer has a moral 


right to vote for the Permissive Bill.” This is intolerance with a | 


vengeance. To vote for the Permissive Bill being enacted, is one 
thing; to vote for its application after becoming law, is quite 
another. Surely a man (or woman) may be allowed to concede 
to others the power to do a thing which he would not do himself ? 
For instance, Captain Hayter might consistently vote in the 
House of Commons for Sir Wilfrid Lawson's measure, and if 
enacted, and it became a question as to its adoption in Bath, he 
might, as a resident, resist its application there! In the first case, 
he acts as a legislator conferring a municipal privilege ; in the 
second, he exercises that privilege as a citizen by voting as he 
thinks best. 

I do heartily agree with you in asserting that ‘it is nonsense 
to talk of the influence of the publicans as irresistible.” ‘Their 
power is greatly over-estimated. ‘The great lesson they have to 


learn, and one which newspaper editors seem to overlook, is that | 


they only exist at all because the public is supposed to require 
them. 
controlling the action of the Licensing authorities ostensibly taken 
on its behalf, the publicans will find their true level.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Manchester, 10th Month, 1873. CuaRLEs Tompson. 
[We yield to Mr. Thompson’s persistency and publish his letter, 


but we still think our analysis of last week a perfectly fair one.— | 


Ep. Spectator. 
/ 





FEMALE SUFFRAGE. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 

Srr,—You have more than once argued in your journal against 
granting the suffrage to women, on the ground that, being a 
majority of the nation, they might pass Acts which men, being 
physically stronger, would refuse to obey, and Government would 
thus become a sham. 

All that the advocates of female suffrage are at present con- 
tending for is that those women who, whether widows or spinsters, 
maintain themselves as independent householders, pay their own 


rates and taxes, and in all respects discharge the obligations of | 
all through of the ove vision which all Catholics are agreed to 


citizenship, should not be debarred from the exercise of the fran- 
chise merely by their sex. ‘'hese, it is obvious, can form only a 
very small proportion of the whole electoral body. 

But even if the further step were taken of granting votes to 
all women, and of rendering women eligible to represent consti- 
tuencies in Parliament, they could not obtain a preponderance in 
the Legislature unless the majority of the constituencies returned 
female members,—a contingency, surely, almost inconceivably 
remote. 

But the true answer to your argument seems to me to be that 
as matters now stand, we are not governed by brute force. It is 
not physical strength, but educated intelligence that really rules, 
and always must rule, for the most part, in a representative 
Government. If women should really render themselves com- 
petent to excel in statesmanship (which could only be in 
exceptional cases), I do not see why they need be de- 
barred by law from exercising their ability, any more than 
from practising apy profession or art for which they prove 
themselves fitted, or from administering households, carrying on 
business, or discharging the functions of royalty, all of which they 
do now. If women are necessarily, as a rule, less fitted than men 
for taking part in public affairs, it is surely neither needful nor 
desirable to exclude by a legal prohibition the few cases of 
exceptional ability. —I am, Sir, &c., J. ht. 

MR. BRIGHT AND THE EDUCATION QUESTION. 

(TO THE EvITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.’’) 
Srr,—If anybody but Mr. Bright had described the famous 25th 
Clause of the Education Act as Mr. Bright described it at Birming- 
ham the other day, he would have been held disqualitied to speak 
on the subject. Mr. Bright said, ‘‘1t is a clause which collects 
rates from all ratepayers, and applies these rates partly to the 
support of Catholic schools, but very much more to the support of 
Church-of-England schools, over which the ratepayers have no 
kind of control whatever.” Now in the first place, the clause has | 


When the public grows wiser, and asserts its right of 


does not apply them, but permits their application; in the thirg 
place, that application, being but a part payment for work re 
quired, is not of the nature of support, but involves a drain y : 
the resources of the school; and in the fourth place, the ratepayen 
control the working of the clause by the election of those who have 
the option of working it. 

But a tribune is as superior to accuracy as an emperor ig to 
grammar, and Mr. Bright is supposed to have spoken, if not with 
accuracy, at least with authority. He declares that the 25th 
Clause must be repealed by ‘‘a simple and just mode,” and that 
the denominational system must be ‘ superseded” (one verbatim 
report says ‘‘ suppressed”); and at this declaration Radicals ang 
members of the Education League are ecstatic with joy, or affect 
to be. 

Certainly Mr. Bright’s speech is more calculated to encourage 
his friends than to alarm his opponents. It seemed to me, while 
reading it, that he was deliberately laying himself out to please 
his hearers ; uttering mere generalities, without a glance at prac- 
tical questions. And so it is that the matter remains just where 
| Mr. Bright found it. The Education League breaks down on the 

practical questions; what they need is not an orator who wil} 
speak as Mr. Bright did, but a practical man who can show & 
statesman like Mr. Forster how the theories of the League can be 
made to work, and how a national system of education can be 
successful, in opposition to the only party in the kingdom who have 
yet shown themselves to be in earnest in the cause. Until that 
man arises, every step in the Radical direction will be a blunder, 
| and by such blunders the Church party will not fail to benefit. 

Meanwhile, it appears that the Government, by means of Mr, 


| Bright, and in other ways, are playing fast and loose with the 


League. However, if the Leaguers do not object, it would il} 
become me to complain.—I am, Sir, &c., GILBERT VENABLEs, 








/ROMAN CATHOLIC EXPLANATIONS ON PARAY-LE- 


MONIAL. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECPATOR,.”) 
Sir,—Much to my regret, I am forced to trouble you with a few 
lines in reply to your correspondent, ‘‘ A Traveller.” 

He refers to a letter of mine to you, as the ground of his assertion 
that ‘‘the promoters of the Pilgrimages to Paray-le-Monial are 
not agreed as to what is the alleged fact or doctrine which the 
Pilgrimages commemorate.” 

The assertion is entirely incorrect, and I never said a word to 
justify it. I was answering some remarks of yours, and I spoke 


consider as specially connected with the Devotion to the Sacred 
Heart. May I give it? It is thus related by the B. Margaret 
Mary herself :— 








* Etant une fois devant le saint Sacrement, au jour de son Octave, je 
recus de mon Dieu des grices excessives de son amour, et me sentis 
touchée du desir de quelque retour, et de lui rendre amour pour 
amour : il me dit, ‘Tu ne m’en peux rendre un plus grand, qu’en 
faisant ce que j'ai déja tant de fois demandé.’ Alors me decouvrant 
son divin Cceur, ‘Voila ce Cour qui a tant aimé les hommes, quiil n'a 
rien epargne Jusqua sepulser ct se conson pour leur temoigner son 
amour; et pour reconnaissance je ne -rec a la plupart que des in- 
gratitudes, par leurs irrévérences et leur riléges, et par les froideurs 
et les mépris quwils ont pour mol dans ce Sacrement dam yur. Mais ce 
qui m’est encore le plus sensible est que ce sont d eurs qui me sont 
consacrés qui m’en usent ainsi. C'est pour cela » te demande que 





le premier Vendredi d’aprés loctave du saint Sacrement soit dediéa 
jour-la, 


it, J our 


une féte particuliére pour honorer mon Coeur, en communiant « 
et en lui faisant reparation d’honneur par une amende honora 
reparer les indignités qu'il a recu pendant le temps qu'il a été exposé 
sur les autels,” &c.—* Vie de la Bien-heu ” éerite par Elle-méme 
(p. 355). [Taken from the “Vie et GSuvres,” in 2 vols. published at 
Paray-le-Monial and Paris, t. 2.] 














‘This is the vision which has been mentioned in every authoritative 
work on the Devotion, as its origin. It has been represented in 
scores of pictures, medals, statues, and the like. It has been 
mentioned in Papal briefs, and in the lessons of the Breviary for 
the feast of B. Margaret Mary. Io a thousand ways this, and no 
other vision, is familiar to those who practise this devotion. And 
naturally so, for it embodies the spirit of that devotion, which is 
one of reparation, and directs the establishment of the Feast which 
was to be celebrated in houour of the Sacred Heart. 

There is nothing of all this in the other vision, which, if one 
may say so, has as much to do with the heart of the B. Margaret 
Mary as with the Sacred Heart of our Lord. I cannot but admire 
the unscrupulous cleverness of the writer in the Saturday Review 
who first—at least in England—substituted the vision quoted by 
your correspondent for that which I have cited above, as the 
foundation of the Devotion and the Pilgrimages. He may bave been 
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the dupe of the French author whom he quoted, for his article shows 
the most absolute ignorance of elementary facts which he did not 
find in his authority. But he was followed by the Times, and a 
host of other papers, and at this moment we Catholics are supposed 
to be shirking the questions raised by the substitution when we 
exclaim against it. Magna est fallacia, et prevaluit. 

«A Traveller” seems to think that because he finds the vision 
about the heart of B. Margaret Mary in a life of her sold at 
Paray-le-Monial, therefore that vision is put forward as ‘the 
fact or doctrine commemorated by the Pilgrimages.” ‘The life 
hich he quotes was written in the seventeenth century, long 
before the Devotion to the Sacred Heart existed as it exists now, 
gnd it contains probably a number of other visions, which might 
just as well have been selected by the Saturday Zicview as this one. 

I must answer his other statement, that the *‘ Editor of the 
Month” denies *“‘the physical nature of the miracle.” I have 


never denied or affirmed it; it was not the vision about which I | 


was writing. He does not seem to know that facts of the same 
kind are not unfrequent in the lives of the Saints. St. Catharine 
of Siena had her heart taken out of her breast by our Lord, who 
placed a new heart there after some days. He appeared to B. 
Catharine Paluzzi with a heart in His hand, took her heart out, 
and substituted this other for it. Much the same is related of B. 
Mary of the Incarnation. There are plenty of other instances of 
yisions of the same kind, or of asimilar kind; no one ever thought of 
grounding pilgrimages or devotions upon them. As for the ‘‘ physical 
nature” of these facts, they are just as physical and just as un- 
physical as the whole class of manifestations to which they belong, 
of which there are plenty in Scripture, as to the ‘* physical nature ” 
of which I should like to have *“* A ‘Traveller’s” opinion. Did St. 
John eat a ‘ physical’ book or not? Was it a ‘ physical miracle ’ 
when St. Peter saw a linen sheet let down from heaven full of 
four-footed beasts, and the rest ? 

I must add, for the sake of clearness, as to this point of the 
‘physical miracle,” that as this is a vision or a fact in which our 
Blessed Lord is Himself concerned, there are strong reasons 
against taking it in the literal and physical sense. Catholic 
theology does not deny that our Lord may have made Himself 
personally and physically present in some visions since the Ascen- 
sion, as, for instance, in that which is quoted by St. Paul, as 
putting him on a level with the other Apostles as a witness to 
the truth of the Resurrection. But all would agree that this sort 
of presence of our Lord should not be supposed unnecessarily, and 
yet, as it seems to me, it would have to be supposed in a very 
great number of cases, if visions such as this are to be taken as 
“physical” facts, and not as apparitions, such as many of those 
But it may be said, there were 
physical results to this vision. Yes, and to many others of the 
same sort,—a pain, a burning in the heart, and the like. But these, 
however mysterious, do not prove the physical character of the 
vision itself, nor are they always more wonderful than some of the 
physical results of simple imaginations. And lastly, ‘‘ A Traveller” 
has not quoted what B. Margaret Mary herself says, a few lines 
farther on, as to this very vision,—that she was told that the pain 
was to remain as a sign that the grace bestowed on her was not a 
mere imagination, —that is, that it was a spiritual, supernatural 
reality, not the work of her own excited brain.—I am, Sir, &c., 

London, October 26. Tue Eprror or ‘* THe Mont.” 


which are related in the Bible. 


[TO THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR."’] 
Sir,—Will you allow me to make the following remarks through 
your journal upon a letter by ‘A Traveller,’ which appeared in 
your last number ? 

In the first place, I believe that all the promoters of pilgrimages 
to Paray-le-Monial, whatever other objects may attract them, are 
agreed in regarding the fact of the establishment of the Feast of 
the Sacred Heart, which took its rise at Paray, as the fact 
commemorated by such pilgrimages. 

The vision recorded in the Life of Blessed Margaret Mary 
which has reference to the establishment of this Feast is not the 
vision referred to by your correspondent, but the vision of which 
Father de la Colombidre speaks at length in the ‘ Journal of his 
Spiritual Retreat,” made in London in the year 1677. This account 
is to be found in the edition published at Lyons in 1694, p. 247. 

The physical character of the circumstances in connection with 
the vision referred to by your correspondent does not present 
greater difficulties than are contained in the account of visions 
recorded in Scripture, as in Ezekiel iii., 1-3. 

As regards the expressions in the letters of Blessed Margaret 
Mary in reference to Louis XIV., the title given to bim 
in the letter dated June 17, 1689, “ the eldest Son of My 


| Dalgairns.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Sacred Heart” (not as your correspondent gives it, simply 
‘*the Son of My Sacred Heart”), has reference clearly to the 
historical title of France as the ‘“ eldest Daughter of the Church. 
It is evident also from the context that the title to be borne by 
Louis XIV. was conditional upon his accepting the glorious 
mission which was proposed to him, for he was to obtain this 
second birth-right (‘‘sa naissance de grice”) by the fact of his 
consecrating himself to the Sacred Heart (‘‘ par la consécration 
quil fera de lui-méme i mon Coeur adorable”). It was by this 
that he was to merit the “ divine approbation.” 

The question relating to the ‘ deification ” of the Sacred Heart 
(not to speak of the full discussion of the subject in the recent 
numbers of the Zublet), has been already sufficiently answered in 
your columns by the Archbishop of Westminster and by Father 
ANOTHER TRAVELLER. 


MAJOR SCOTT-WARING AND WARREN HASTINGS. 
(To THE EpiTorR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 
Srr,—lI have to point out an error in your article on the Morpeth 
election in your last issue. You there dub my great-grandfather, 
| Major Scott-Waring, as the paid delegate of Warren Hastings in 
the House of Commons. I do not blame you, Sir, for this false 
| statement, inasmuch as you have as your authority Lord Macaulay. 
But in giving a flat denial to the fact asserted, that Major Scott- 
Waring was Warren Hastings’ paid delegate, I will go further, 
and impeach the great Scotch essayist of having wilfully falsified 
| history. My grandmother, the late Mrs. Reade, of Ipsden, who 
| was the personal friend, in her early days, of Pitt, Grattan, Sheridan, 
and Thurlow, when she read Lord Macaulay’s libel on her father’s 
memory, wrote to him adducing evidence which proved beyond a 
doubt that her father, the traduced friend and supporter of the 
great Proconsul, was, in comparison with Hastings, a rich man, 
that he never directly or indirectly received one stiver for his 
| services as the advocate of Hastings and our Indian Empire, and 
that when Hastings died he was indebted to Major Scott-Waring’s 
representatives to the extent of more than ten thousand pounds,— 
money lent. This letter the noble lord never answered, nor did he 
in a second edition condescend to modify his accusation of a man 
whose faults were those of a Cavalier, and whose virtues were not 
venal.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Magdalen College, Oxford. 
[Mr. Compton Reade is right enough to fight for the memory 
of his ancestor, but he should do it in a pamphlet, a/ter the great 
mass of Hastings’ letters now coming forward are in print, and he 
must give evidence. His present statement proves nothing at all, 
except that Major Scott- Waring had great pecuniary transactions 
with Hastings. Macaulay, though occasionally rash in statement 
about English personages, is a dangerous authority to attack on 
Indian matters. Ile had access to everything, and his highest 
rhetoric is usually strictly accurate. Tor example, the present 
writer entirely disbelieved his flight about Bengalees singing their 
children to sleep with a song about Hostin Saheb; but the song 
existed, was found, and was published. So also as to the curious 
hint that Mrs. Hastings took bribes. She did take them, and with 
them bought two great zemindaries in Orissa for her two sons by 
the Baron. ‘They lived on them for years, but fell in the world, 
till her last descendant died a pauper in a hospital in Scinde about 
1852. If Macaulay had evidence in his hands, he would naturally 
shrink from worrying Major Scott-Waring’s daughter with it.— 
Ep. Spectator. ] 


CompTron READE. 


“THE CONGREGATIONAL THEORY.” 
(To THE EpiTor OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—As a subscriber to the Spectator for many years, I have 
often been gratified by the readiness with which you admit corre- 
spondence controverting editorial opinion, and at the same time, 
often pained by misrepresentations of Nonconformist theory and 
practice. Of this last, which indeed is a matter of common 
remark amongst the Nonconformist part of your readers, the 
number for the 18th October contained a flagrant instance. The 
simple and consistent.” ‘* Each con- 
gregation defines, generally within very narrow limits, the 
theology which it wishes to hear. Transgress these, it says to 
A somewhat extensive acquaint- 


Nonconformist theory is ‘* 


its minister, and you leave us.” 
ance with the inner working of the two principal Congregational 
denominations enables me to affirm that it is utterly without 
foundation. No such “ definition” is attempted, nor could such 
a theory be carried out in practice. ‘The dismissal of Mr. Maurice 
from a chair at King’s College might, indeed, be paralleled in the 
history of Nonconformist Colleges, but Dr. Rowland Williams— 
surely one of the great theologians of our day—would not have 
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been ‘‘ silenced” if he had been a Baptist or Independent minister. | ‘‘ Johnson,” as are also the really beautiful ones suggested by 
Modern Nonconformity is little understood by those who are | Doctor as a substitute for them. But as that delightful book j 
unacquainted with the fact that there are multitudes of Noncon- | perhaps less read by the present generation than by the for. 








formists for whom the formularies of the Church of England, | you will, I hope, not object to insert them :— —— 
conscientiously interpreted, are not too broad, but too narrow. Is “Philipps, whose touch harmonious could remove 
it not worth while to try and understand one another better ?— | al 4 coy poner or hapless love, 
Lam, Sir, &c., H. C. Leonarp. Here find 'the vette gav'st 20 oft belece 
[Quite worth while ; and we, on our part, are most anxious to Sleep undisturb’d within this peaceful shrine, 
make the attempt. We do not, however, fully understand how Till angels wake thee with a note like thine.” 
far our correspondent means to go. Does he mean that there | —I am, Sir, &c., M. D. 


would be no effort made by an Independent congregation to 
dismiss an Independent minister who suddenly denied, for example, 
the divinity of Christ, or his resurrection,—and to dismiss him A R 7. 
expressly on doctrinal grounds ?—Ep. Spectator.] a ee 


SKETCHES AND STUDIES BY EDOUARD FRERE, 
Tue finished pictures of Pierre Edouard Frére are go well known 


and so highly valued in this country, that it is as little needfy 
for us to vindicate his claim to the highest place in his own 











MR. LOWE’S ORATORY. 
(TO THe EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR."’] 
Srtr,—Will you permit me to correct a misunderstanding, due, no 


doubt, to the ambiguity of my language? In saying that Mr. lb i : see ‘ 
, ranch of art as to describe its leading characteristics, § 
Lowe was, what he still is, the finest orator of the great ones of his s tanding 


: : ‘ }at the head of a school of his own creation, which comprises 
gensraton, I merely meant to oo him with the celebrated | several worthy disciples, he is still facile princeps, while the tone 
Unionists of the W J kehamite period,—Lord Selborne, Mr. Card- | 5 ¢ feeling which inspires both his own work and that of his pupils 
well, cog gw pre oo oe them a is essentially distinct from that of other contemporary painters of 
ignoring his defects of style, oubt whether any one who| tic lif Th is a poetic element sometimes « : 
remembers those wonderful anti- Reform speeches of ’66 will grudge | <-aggetane ee Pproaching 


: ae as ‘tie ‘i itt + aelitadis _°*|the grand in the interpretation of such subjects by July 
him this distinction.—I am, Sir, &c., Epwarp B. Nicuoison. Breton or Millet, and a melancholy pathos in that of Istacl 


which may betoken as deep a sympathy with peasant life 
OUR FOUR-FOOTED COMPANIONS. as any that we recognise in the rendering of it by Frére. But 

(To THE EDITOR OF THB “SPECTATOR."’) there is at least as strong a sympathy in that affection for 

Sir,—I venture to appeal to you as a well-known champion and | jtg happier aspects which leads Frére to dwell with such watchfu} 
lover of our canine associates and friends, for help in protecting | tenderness on the simple ways of childhood, and no one hag 
a large class of them. ‘The ‘‘ Northern Heights,” especially High- | ever yet delineated them with more subtle truth and parity of 
gate and Muswell Hill, are peopled by so numerous a tribe of expression. The placid enjoyment of the artist, living the 
giant dogs, that the lives of their smaller brethren are in constant | ryral life of the people that he paints, studying their homely 
jeopardy whenever they are allowed to appear in the public roads ; doings, and making his canvas a careful catalogue of the 
and it seems, therefore, but reasonable to demand that those | picturesque furniture and rude utensils round the cottage hearths 
exceptionally large dogs shall not be sent abroad without muzzles. | of Ecouen, is a charming cabinet picture in itself, We 
Being myself the fortunate possessor of a black-and-tan terrier, | need not, however, to be told of these habits of carefu) 
who numbers thirteen tricks, both useful and elegant, among his | adherence to truth. ‘There is ample internal evidence of it in the 
accomplishments, I address myself securely to your sympathy for | artist’s work. His painting of children is as different as it can be 
the fact that he nearly lost his life yesterday, while accidentally | from the conventional studying of models imported into the studio, 
outside our gate, alone, for barely one minute, during which a | and thereby losing their natural grace and artless simplicity. One 
monster dog swooped down upon our poor terrier, and by a severe | of the most distinctive and charming characteristics of unspoilt 
bite seriously injured bis lungs. Nor would the life of our favourite | childhood is the utter absence of self-consciousness, and the air of 
have been spared, but for the whip of his aggressor’s master. | complete absorption of mind with which it regards some incident, or 
Urged by neighbours who are like sufferers with myself, I am engages in some occupation, to us merely trivial. ‘This should 
emboldened to entreat you to make the case public, and I only | neyer be lost sight of by the painter of children; and we believe 
wish I had skill enough to paint the representations which have | that a great deal of the charm of Frére’s portraiture depends 
been made to me, and which are but too fully realised by myself, | on its constant recognition. But to see it and paint it, 
of the agonies perpetually endured by the owners of small dogs in | the artist must be on the most easy terms with his sitter; and 
looking before, behind, to the right hand, and to the left, as they | one cannot fail to perceive that the presence of M. Frire with his 
walk, in order promptly enough to snatch up their four-footed palette and brushes in avy part of the village of his adoption, is « 
companions from the dread approach of some powerful and merci- great deal too familiar a sight to cause any interruption of the 
less foe, who may in an instant crush out the life of one whose ordinary pursuits or demeanour of the children. We do not, 
gifts may be ‘worthy to mortify the pride of man’s superior | however, profess to know by what process M. Frére fixes upon his 
breed.” —I am, Sir, &c., ‘canvas these wonderfully true and subtly rendered incidents of 
2 Southwood Place, Highgate, N., London. Lucy Fierp. | child-life. They are too vivid and complete in their impression 
[We fear the only remedy is steadily to sue the owners of the | for us to suppose that they can be other than actual incidents, 
large dogs for damages for all the mischief the big dogs do. A few | painted exactly (or with the modifications necessary to artistic 
public cases would make their masters and mistresses very careful | treatment) as he has seen them. ‘They cannot, of course, be 














to restrain them.—Ep. Spectator. ] actually finished from the life. The use of models, in the 
- — ordinary sense of the term, must, one would think, be confined to 

‘* MOTTOES FOR MONUMENTS.” | very mechanical parts of such work as this. Does he trust entirely 

[TO THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] | to strong power of observation and a retentive memory, or does he 


Sir,—In your impression of Saturday I find noticed a book entitled | aid his recollection by rapid sketches, taken when an incident 
* Mottoes for Monuments,” from which you make three quotations, strikes his fancy, in a few expressive touches of the pencil or brush? 
and ascribe the last to Miss Proctor. Will you allow me to say Such were the questions which we asked, and to which we hoped for 
that we do not owe to her pen any of those lines, so curiously | a solution, when we saw the announcement of an opening exhibition 
mixed together by the compilers of the book? ‘The first four lines,— | of 120 original sketches and studies by Edouard Frére at Messrs. 
“T am rising and not setting, | Agnew’s gallery. But in this we are disappointed. Very little light 

This is not night, but day, | is thrown upon this point by the exhibition which was opened here 

Not in darkness, but in sunshine, last Monday. It is less as a truthful interpreter of the ways of 

ican mks enathagits ll peasant children that Frére is here exhibited, than as a diligent 

are taken from a poem by Bonar, entitled “ On the Threshold ;” | .¢ugent of inanimate nature. A certain proportion of the sketches 
while the last six, of a totally different metre, form the last stanza (which are all in oil) contain figures, generally single, and to 
of Mrs. Browning’s well-known ode to “ Sleep.”—I am, Sir, &c., judge by the prices, these are the most important in the eyesof 
E.T. the dealers; but admirably characteristic and lovely as a few of 

[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) these are, they are precisely the sketches which have the least 

Sir,—The lines on C. C. Philipps, quoted by your correspondent interest, as regarded from our point of view. For Edouard Frére, 
in last Saturday’s issue, are well known to all readers of Boswell’s | besides being a great delineator of character, is a thorough artist, 
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a 
and his pictures are 
ae to. In these sketches and studies we see him chiefly 

gs an artist, taking notes with more or less elaboration of | 
the effects of form, light, and colour, which commend themeelves 
to his artistic sense, choosing, no doubt in many cases, what might 
me useful for backgrounds, or otherwise, in his finished pic- | 


beco : . 
tures. They have that peculiar charm of freshness which belongs 
to sketches direct from nature and uncooked for exhibition. As 


might be expected, the best among them, generally speaking, are 
those belonging more strictly to the subjects which he has been | 
most in the habit of painting,—namely, interiors. In several of 
these, as, for example, “ An Interior at Amiens” (110), we 
recognise his singular power of spreading the light through 
the apartment and carrying it into every corner, in such 
fashion as to enhance, by breadth of treatment, instead of 
destroying, the air of sweet repose which always pervades his 
work. The ‘‘ Interior of a Cottage” (103) approaches perhaps 
more nearly than any to the character of his finished pictures, 
there being in it a delicious group of two children at dinner, 
the torn blue pinafore of one displaying a square patch 
of shirt, over which is a red cross, formed by the little fellow’s 
braces. Let us be as severely esthetic as we may, there is no 
denying that these small touches of life and truth have | 
power to light up a picture in a way which even the | 
most perfect of chiaroscurists cannot afford to despise. 
Still, there is room enough to admire the delicate threads of | 
pure colour interwoven in the warm grey texture of this, of the | 
‘Interior at Antwerp” (90), and others ; the consummate skill | 
in composition in the ‘‘ Interior of Cottage, with Figure” (95), | 
and the brilliant illumination of the ‘Old Staircase ” (97). This 
last, which is dated 1848 (five years earlier than any of the others, | 
which range from 1853 to 1872), is indeed exceptionally brilliant, | 
and more so still is the exceedingly luminous sketch of a ‘* Court- | 
yard at Piscop” (105). For, as a rule, the out-of-door sketches | 
are less perfectly consistent in their lighting than those painted | 
within-doors. In some cases, the effect of bright sunshine is ot- | 
tained, as in “* A Courtyard” (2), at the expense of heaviness | 
in the sky. ‘*A Courtyard at Royat” (13) is free from this 
defect, and exquisite in its soft repose of light. On the other 
hand, ‘‘ A House at Royat” (67), which is described in the cata- 
logue as in ‘‘ brilliant sunlight effect,” is, in fact, one of the least 
luminous sketches in the room. In short, the out-of-door subjects 
vary considerably in this respect, many of them being heavy and 
deficient in luminous quality. It would seem as if the painter, being 
accustomed to the use of a generally low tone, suited to interiors 
where the highest light is introduced in small quantities only, 
and requires to be thus heightened, had adopted the same scale 
in painting under the open sky, where there is of necessity less 
concentration of light, and that, working upwards from this general 
tone, he had come to the end of the required graduations without | 
making use of all the white at hiscommand. In some cases where, | 
under similar circumstances, he has been more lavish of his white 
pigment, the effect produced is absolutely untrue. It is so 
in the study called ‘‘'‘The Chat” (50), where the boy’s white 
shirt shows as an isolated spot; and also in several others. 
The further he goes from under his roof, the less happy | 
is he as a sketcher. Perhaps his weakest point is foliage. 
There is not much fresh air in his sketches, though there is 
abundance of atmosphere, nor is there much expression of space. 
But there are often most delicate harmonies of subdued colour, as 
in his excellent studies of boats, and the distances across rivers, 
“At Beaumont ” (21) and “ Port of St. Valery” (56). In many 
instances it is evident that a keen eye for picturesque contrast of 
form and jast distribution of mass has guided him in his 
choice of subject, and his nice taste is nearly always apparent 
in the balance and harmony of his composition. Among 
the most admirable of the figure studies are the ‘Old 
Fisherman at St. Valery” (39), painted again in * Wait- 
ing” (1); an “Organ Grinder” (10); the fisher child called 
“Antoine” (54); and, exquisite in its delicate variations of 
grey, the ‘Sister of Mercy” (72). ‘* Washerwomen at Ville- 
franche ” (82) is one of the sunniest of his studies of house-walls, 
and is especially admirable for the grouping of the figures. See, 
too, the expression of fatigue in the “Tired” figure (115), of 
which we see a small part only, resting by the road side. The 
“Courtyard with Figures” (76) is exceptionally silvery in tone, 
and full of reflected light. But it is needless to specify more 
of the component elements of a collection which, as a whole, 
though incomplete as representing the full greatness of Edouard 
Frére, and even laying bare some of his defects, is worthy of him as | 





as skilful in the qualities of composition, | an artist, and which, in its general aspect, well reflects the sobriety 
and colour, as they are masterly in those above | and gentleness, as well as the tender sensibility with which we are 


familiar in his finished works. 


POETRY. 


— > — 
A GERMAN TRANSLATION OF MR. BOURDILLON'S 
“ LIGHT.”* 


TAUSEND Augen hat die Nacht, 
Eins nur giebt dem Tage Licht ; 

Doch erlischt der Welten Pracht, 
Wenn der Sonne Glanz gebricht. 


Tausend Augen hat der Geist, 
Eins nur hat das Herz dabei ; 
Doch ein ganzes Leben reisst 
Mit der Liebe Tod entzwei. 
October 25. As TH 


BOOKS. 
oo 
THE THRESHOLD OF THE UNKNOWN REGION. f 
Tue practical object of Captain Markham’s work is to direct 
public attention to the arguments in favour of a new Arctic Expedi- 
tion under Government auspices, for which, on December 16, 1872, 
the Geographical Society pleaded to Mr. Lowe, then Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, and to Mr. Goschen, as First Lord of the Admiralty, 
in vain. Into the history of the deputation, its results, and the 
motive assigned by Mr. Goschen and Mr. Lowe for their refusal to 
entertain the proposition—* that it would not be right to send 
out a second scientific expedition precisely at the moment when 
the public revenue has to bear the main burden of the expenses of 
the operations entrusted to the Challenger ”"—we entered at the 
time, and in reference to the practical purport of this book, we 
have but to repeat our words :—‘ The old argument for Arctic 
expeditions is still unanswerable, namely, that they are bloodless 
campaigns, which train naval officers in time of peace almost as 
well, or quite as well, as war would do. It is not to the debit of 
science, but of national defence, that an Arctic expedition 
should be carried.” We still think this the strongest 
argument for the concession of the Government on the 
point,—a concession for which Captain Markham professes to 
look with confidence next year. ‘There is no doubt a better 
chance with Mr. Gladstone as Chancellor of the Exchequer, but 
we do not share Captain Markham’s cheerful interpretation of the 
Downing-Street letter, which he takes to mean that the refusal it 
conveys was based on “the expense of the fitting-out of the 
Challenger, an expense which will not be incurred in 1874, so 
that the sole reason for not sending out an Arctic expedition will 
cease with the year 1873. ‘This is very satisfactory.” It would 
be, if ‘* the expenses of the operations entrusted to the Challenger” 
were synonymous merely with her “ fitting-out.” That Captain 
Markham urges the importance to science of a resumption of 
Arctic exploration with the zeal of a specialist, that he treats the 
consideration of danger with the scorn of a true Briton, that he 
pleads the importance of opening up additional chances to “ naval 
officers who are breaking their hearts from the impossibility of 
getting employment” with the eagerness of esprit de corps, and 
that he dwells on the “‘ disgrace” of our retirement as a nation 
from competitive Arctic enterprise with the petulance and exag- 
geration of a man with a grievance, are matters of course, which 
make the book all the more pleasant to read. The subject is attrac- 
tive and interesting under every aspect and in all its details, and not 
even Captain Markham’s glowing description of the ease, comfort, 
plenty, and salubrity which are to attend the members of the expedi- 
tion which his prophetic eye beholds departing from these shores in 
the spring of 1874,—can rob it of the charm of danger and daring. 
Splendid steamers, of 70 horse-power, which are to do something on 
a great scale, like what Dr. Hayes’ Panther did on a small, rearing 
themselves above the ice-edge, then crushing down upon it, and 
cutting their way through the beaten barrier, offer a wonderful 
picture to the imagination which has just been filled with the fate 
of Barents, and Behring, Hudson, Franklin, and Hall. Ships 
full of stores lying snug at anchor in sheltered coves, within easy 
distance of the land parties, who are to be provided with sledges 
brought to absolute perfection, and scientific instruments warranted 


* See Spectator of last week 
‘lements R. Markham, C.B., F.R.S., 


+ The Threshold of the Unknown Region. By ¢ 
; formerly of H.M.’s Arctic ship 


Secretary of the Royal Geographical Society; 
“ Assistance.” London: Sampson Low and Co, 
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to wring Nature’s deepest secrets out of her dumbest recesses; 
emulation, health, the good spirits, and the willing minds which 
our Arctic men have never lacked, ever-exciting, delightful chances 
of the magnificent unknown; and the eager expectation of the 
educated world for its news of the two kingdoms of Creation 
in the world of ice,—such are the features of this fresh enterprise 
which a large number of experienced and influential men are 
urging upon the Government. 

Captain Markham is entirely in favour of the Smith-Sound 
route, which is as strongly opposed by Captain Wells, in bis 
recent work, the Gateway to the Polynia, or open water off the 
Siberian coast. 
Captain Markham sums up his exposition of the comparative 
claims of the two routes thus :— 

“Tn an unfavourable season by the Spitzbergen route nothing what- 
ever would be done. In an unfavourable season by Smith Sound, 1,600 
miles of previously-unknown country would be discovered and thoroughly 
explored, and valuable observations and collections would be made in 
every department of scionce. In a favourable season, by the Spitzbergen 
route an ice-laden sea may be penetrated for some distance, and deep-sea 
soundings may bo taken over a previously-unvisited area; but there 
would be no other result whatever. In a favourable season, by the Smith- 
Sound route the North Pole would be reached; the northern coast of 
Grinnell Land and Greenland would be explored ; their geology, flora, 





fauna, and ethnology would be investigated ; and a vast addition would 
be made to the sum of human knowledge. By the Spitzbergen route 
there is the bare chance of doing little. By the Smith-Sound route 
thore is the certainty of doing much. Moreover, all observations by the 
Spitzbergen route would be limited to a few weeks in the summer, 
whereas the Smith-Sound expedition would obtain lengthened, valuable, 
and completo series.” 

This passage, which concludes a lengthy argument, many of whose 
points are out of the sphere of the unprofessional reader or 
critic, comprises honourable mention of Mr. Leigh Smitb, to 
whom the honours of the Spitzbergen route should, in the writer's 
opinion, be left. We shall look out anxiously for the details 
of that gentleman's recent voyage. It is interesting to con- 
trast the arguments of Captain Wells with those of Captain 
Markham. Says the latter:—‘'The Smith-Sound route, as 
compared with that by Spitzbergen, is open to the objections 
that apply to Behring’s Straits. It would involve a greater ex- 
penditure of time and money. ‘Lhe ships would have more 
difficulty in reaching Smith Sound than in reaching Spitzbergen ; 
and when there, they would have more difliculty in communicating 
with the mother-country. .. .. If the ships cannot gain the open 
water of Kennedy Channel, recourse must be had to foot and 
sledge travelling. ‘There is no proof that the land extends to the 
Pole, nor that the ice does so. If there is a discontinuity of ice 
and land, the sledge parties will have a special difliculty in reach- 
ing the point they aimfor. . . . . . The Spitzbergen route certaiuly 
must be the best for all the purposes mentioned, but in addition 
to this, it has, like the Smith-Sound route, special attractions to a 
scientific expedition.” ere we find the two latest writers on the 
subject of Arctic exloration distinctly at issue, and can ouly hope 
that the pet schemes of both will be carried out, the one by the 
Government, and the other by private enterprise. ‘Che abundance 
of animal food up Smith Sound and the healthiness of the climate 
are points which recommend that route very strongly to the lay 
mind, which regards with unheroic wonder such a story as that 
told by Wrangell of the Jakuts, or “iron men of Siberia:”—* I 
have seen them frequently,” he says, ‘‘in the severe cold of this 
country, and when the fire had been long extinguished aud the 
light jacket had slipped off their shoulders, sleeping quietly, com- 
pletely exposed to the heavens, with hardly any clothing on, and 
their bodies covered with a thick coat of rime.” 

Captain Markham’s speculations upon the results to anthropo- 
logical science of such an investigation as he urges, form a very 
tempting portion of his work, especially wien we remember poor 
Captain Hall’s most interesting, though ill-written, book about 
his life with the Esquimaux, or Innuit. But we think there is 
more reason in the supposition that remains of perished races may 
be found, than in the expectation of coming upon existing tribes 
in newly-discovered regions. That the Innuit were vanishing 
Captain Hall's five years’ experience taught him, and it was im- 
possible to regard them as otherwise than a remnant when he first 
went among them. 
natives seen by Clavering in 1823 at Cape Borlase Warren, in 
79° N., must have gone north, because Captain Koldewey found 
no trace of them in 1869, and the icebound coast between Scoresby’s 
discoveries and the Danebrog Isles would prevent them from 
From 


Captain Markham’s argument that the twelve 


taking a southerly course, seems to us quite inconclusive. 
what we remember of Captain Hall’s description of the Innuit, 
their few children, and the difficulty of rearing them, it is much 


more reasonable to believe that in forty-six years no descendant 


Captain Wells upholds the Spitzbergen route. | 


| of those twelve natives remained alive. We do not think, ther 
| that an opportunity will be afforded for ‘the study of all the 
| characteristics of a people who have lived for Generations ing 
| State of complete isolation,” but we admit that it Would be g 
| study of the highest scientific and human interest, 
| somebody would tell us about the numbers in which the Esquimayx 
dogs are now procured. Are they declining, as all the peculiarly 
| characteristic animals associated with human races do decling 
in proportion as the latter vanish? We know of one animal, nee 
extinct, which existed seventy years ago on Behring’s Island, ang 
was discovered by Steller, who sailed with Commodore Behring ag 
naturalist to the expedition. It was a solitary species of manatee 
and they called it Bytina Stelleres. The creature had a sort of 
bark, an inch thick, composed of fibres or tubes perpendicular on 
the skin, and so hard that steel penetrated it with difficulty, Jf 
lived on sea-weed. 
The historical portion of Captain Markham’s book is deeply 
| almost painfully, interesting. It is a catalogue of grand schemes, 
noble deeds, and forlorn hopes. ‘Terror, want, loneliness, awfgl 
privation, suspense, and a fearful lagging of heavy-footed time, 
|make themselves plain to us in all Arctic narratives, though 
the beauty and the grandeur be ever so apparent, and the spell 
ever so potent. Here we have a history, rather too succinct 
indeed, of Arctic exploration and its chiefs, from the days of 
Alfred the Great to the rescue of the crew of the Polaris and 
their arrival at St. John’s, Newfoundland, in last April; a de. 
scription, aided by clear and minute maps, of the whole line of 
frontier separating the known from the unknown region round the 
| North Pole, and a record of all the efforts which have been made 
by gallant adventurers of various nationalities to cross that 
mysterious threshold. 
| ‘Thestory of the third voyage of William Barents—thus Captain 
| Markham simplifies his name—is one of the most interesting, and 
it is illustrated by a very quaint drawing of the winter quarters 
in which the seventeen stout-hearted Dutchmen who discovered 
Spitzbergen passed the terrible winter of 1596, at ‘‘ Ice Haven,” 
in ‘* great colde, poverty, misery, and griefe.” ‘This was the first 
Arctic winter ever faced by Europeans, and the countrymen of 
Barents and his companions may well be proud of their memory. 
It is impossible to read the story of their sufferings, their disci- 
pline, endurance, courage, and subordination, unmoved. In June, 
1597 (it is ‘95 in the text, but that cannot be correct), they set 
sail from the scene of their sufferings in two open boats. Barents 
was too ill to stand, and was carried from the house, to die in the 
boat in five days, and find a grave in the midst of his discoveries, 
like La Pérouse and Franklin. How Hudson sailed from Gravesend 
in 1607, bound for the North Pole, in a craft about the size of one 
of the smallest of modern collier brigs, meaning to take herstraight to 
Japan, and the wonderful commercial results to all the world; the 
poor fellow’s murder ; the story of Captain Vitus Behring,—com- 
missioned by Peter the Great a few days before his death, in 1725, 
to explore by sea the whole northern coast of Siberia ;—the Com- 
modore’s discoveries, and his miserable death in a pit on the side 
of a sand-hill on Behring’s Island, where he prayed them not to 
remove the sand that was burying him while he yet lived, becaus 
it kept him warm,—these are only a few of the points of interest in 
this recueil of Arctic adventure in past times. Of the explorers of 
the present century, Captain Markham writes with more detail, and 


We wish 


with that warm, sympathetic heartiness which characterises his 
and their common profession. 


MR. DEVEY’S ** MODERN ENGLISH POETS.”* 
Mr. Devry, who is, we hope, a young man, has written a volume 
of criticism which is not without some traces of ability. He has read 
a great deal of poetry, and has formed an independent, though often 
crude, judgment upon it, while occasionally his analysis of a poet’s 
work displays considerable acumen. Ilaving said this, however, we 
have given the utmost praise that is due to a volume which is 
chiefly conspicuous for its errors, for its pretentious style, for its 
incongruous and, we might almost say, impertinent statements. 
In the first place, the writer does not even take the trouble to 
verify his quotations, or to spell correctly the names of the poets 
and of the works he mentions. Le is sometimes accurate, but he 
is as often wrong, and it would be easy, if our space and patience 
allowed, to give a long list of the most palpable mistakes. Adgaia, 
the judgment of the writer seems to us to be as doubtful as his 
Now and then he hits the mark with precision, but 


le as the 


accuracy. 
his faculty for making prodigious blunders is as remarkal 

* A Comparative Estimate of Modern E P By J. Devey, M.A. London 
Lo. Isis 
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4 of words and the misty imagery will which his thoughts are 
i. In Mr. Devey’s opinion, thechief characteristic of Chaucer’s 
poetry is its “‘ purely imaginative element,” and his forte, like 
crepser’s, lay in the representative faculty ; he considers that 
m4 English poet was 80 competent as Dryden to execute 
s great he terms ‘‘ Windsor Forest” the best descriptive 
poem in the language; he predicts the permanent vitality of 
Rogers’ poetry ; in his judgment, Cowper has no pathos and 
Browning no imagination ; he considers that in all the higher 
ranges of the poetic art Byron “ infinitely distanced ” Wordsworth, 
that Don Juan is the grandest representative poem in any language, 
and that the charge of immorality alleged against it is founded on a 
wrong notion of art. Byron’s treatment of the passion of love is, we 
are told, spiritual and refined. He depicts love ‘‘ in its most fiery 
moods surging the depths of the heart like volcanic lava, and 
shattering in its throes the restraints of conscience and the 
sovereignty of the reason,” yet ‘‘ he has so etherealised the passion 
as to submerge the corporeal in the spiritual element,” and “ the 
most licentious passion in Byron’s serious delineations assumes an 
ethereal flush which makes the material element, even in its con- 
quest over the higher powers of the soul, partake of that soul's 
glorified nature, dispersed though it be in fragmentary gleams.” 
This is worse than nonsense, for the meaning of the writer, 
absurdly expressed as it is, is sufficiently plain. Byron, who was 
not a hypocrite, would have laughed heartily at this attempt to 
‘‘etherealise” his poetry, and even Mr. Devey may find it difficult to 
show how a love ‘‘ which surges the depths of the heart, and ‘‘shat- 
ters in its throes the restraints of conscience and the sovereignty 
of the reason,” can be thus purely spiritual. But the whole 
chapter upon Byron abounds with rhapsodical nonsense, and the 
writer's inability to judge fairly of a simple fact in the poet's 
history is shown by his statement about Lady Byron (whose 
maiden name he mis-spells):—‘‘ He took to his arms a person 
whom he supposed to be a Christian lamb, and he found her 
areligious termagant.” It appears to us sometimes in reading 
these grotesque criticisms as if the writer had jotted down the first 
thought that flitted across his mind, without heed to its congruity, 
and as if doubtful afterwards of his own meaning, he had sedulously 
endeavoured to conceal the thought beneath a number of big 
words. How otherwise indeed can one explain a passage like the 


plethor 
overlaic 


epic ; 


following, on the moral purpose exhibited in Don Juan :— 


“T I t of the} as to turn a shallow world inside-out, to 
w the s knesses lurking behind its apparent strength, and 
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Scarcely | ridiculous is Mr. Devey’s contradictory esti- 
mate of § Walter Scott, whose poetical genius he has, we 
think, in s§ respects wholly misinterpreted. We are told 


that with Scott poetry was the millinery of the conventional 
artist, an external mantle (evidently some mantles, according 
to Mr vey, may be worn internally) which he put on by 


accident ; t 
human heart, that it is 


knew ve ry little of the deeper myst ries of the 
only as the reviewer of the medizval 


asper f untry that Scott as a poet is entitled to claim our 
; that he is the bard of Scotch chivalry, and nothing more, 

n in this limited sphere his triumphs are confined to 

tive poetry.” ‘The admirers of Sir Walter may take heart, 





however, for in the chapter which contains this depreciating 
criticism of | 
heart, is distii 


poetry we read that Scott dived into the human 
lished for his matchless delineation of character, 
has described the scenery of Scotland in imperishable language, 
Wrote about no subject in which his heart was not profoundly in- 
tereste L, most of his contemporaries in creative force and in 
the breadth of his d signs, and ranks among the first-class poets 
of his epoch. 
Scott lacks, 


; says Mr. Devey—and for once we are able to agree 
with hin—*‘ the gushing sentimentality of Moore ;” and the critic’s 


coutempt for Sir Walter's lyric poetry may be well endured, when 
we read that it would be difficult to name a poet whom Moore 
does not excel, ‘‘ whether we regard the variety, or extent, or the 


teuderness, or sweetness, or the united excellence of his lyrics.”’ 


Moore had merits which are easy to discern, and which, in his 
lifetime, were generously, not to say lavishly, rewarded. In 
stature of mind he was small; but the nimbleness of his fancy, his 
great accomplishments, his exquisite skill in making poetry the 
servant of music, his wit, keen as a ‘Toledo blade, his lively satire, 
his gallant bursts of patriotism, and above all, his ‘‘ gushing senti- 
mentality,” gave to his verse a charm which was strongly felt by 
young ladies, and was thoroughly appreciated in drawing-rooms. 
It pleased at first sight, and if it was superficial, no one could 
deny that it was attractive. Occasionally Moore rises into a 
higher strain, and a few of his national melodies are really 
beautiful; but it has been truly said that it is not possi- 
ble to read the great mass of his songs as poetry, 
owing to the predominance of mere fancy over both thought 
and feeling. Yet this parlour-poet, with his pretty pretences 
and glittering platitudes, is placed, in the sentence just 
quoted, at the head of English lyrical poets; and of him also we 
read that ‘‘a soft tinge of spirituality surrounds all his produc- 
tions with a haze of splendour.” On the other hand, Mr. Devey 
speaks somewhat contemptuously of Scott's lyrics, as deficient in 
passion and earnestness of feeling. ‘‘ In fact,” he writes, ‘if the 
best of Scott’s songs be taken out of the magnificent framework 
of his narrative, they will be found far below those of Moore and 
Campbell on kindred subjects, while a considerable number of 
them are not much above mediocrity.” Doubtless they are too 
simple and unadorned to attract a critic who considers Scott 
beneath Moore ‘in respect of genuine poctic fire,” but there are 
few readers of cultivated taste who will not agree with Mr. Pal- 
grave in thinking that Scott's most perfect and lovely poems are 
the short songs scattered through the metrical or prose narratives. 
Some of these, slight though they be, seem to us, for dainty 
sweetness of rhythm, for naturalness of feeling, for the perfect 
art which conceals art, to rank (with a wide gap between) next 
to the lyrical snatches of Shakespeare. 

We said at the commencement of this article that Mr. Devey 
was not without ability, and notwithstanding the many foolish and 
contradictory utterances with which his volume abounds, this 
opinion can be justified. No young student of our poetry will 
gain any advantage, but rather much detriment, by reading this 
Comparative Estimate; nevertheless it contains some criticisms 
which suggest that the writer can occasionally show discrimination 
ia his judgment of a poet’s work. ‘The chapters on Southey, on 
Gifford, on Crabbe, and on Mr. ‘l'ennyson, for example, while they 
contain a great deal that is open to question and much that is offen- 
sive in style, prove at least that the critic has carefully read 
these poets’ works, and endeavoured to form au independent esti- 
mate of them. Some good sense, too, will be found in the chapter 
on Mr. Browning, mingled, however, as in most other instances, 
with incompetent criticism. Marks of culture and of varied reading 
may be frequently met with, but the author’s want of critical per- 
ception, his gross inaccuracies, and his wretched style render the 


book well nigh worthless. 


THE CAMPAIGN ON TIE SOMME, 1870-71.* 
Wen the French Army of the Rhine was forced, at the end of 
October, 1870, to surrender and yield up Metz, General von 
Manteuffel was ordered to move the German [irst Army across 
the Argonne into the region of the Somme, there to guard the 
German communications against the efforts which, it was justly 
assumed, would be made by the French Army of the North. 
Starting forward on the 7th of November, the troops arrived 
on the Somme just in time to encounter the French, who, 
hurried up to the Somme near Amiens, threatened the north- 
eastern lines outside Paris, held by the Army of the 
Meuse. The operations of the First Army from the moment when 
it quitted the Moselle valley to the end of December were 
personally directed by General von Manteuffel, and subsequently 
by General von Goeben. The works whose titles are cited below 
are written by two separate staff oflicers, each of whom was present 
with the troops during the two periods named. Count Herrmann 
von Wartensleben, having accompanied his chief in his march 
against Dourbaki, terminates his narrative before the close of the 


t Army under General von Manteuffel. Compiled from 


* wperations of the Fir 
Official Documents by Count Herrmann yon Wartensieben. Translated by Colonel 
yon Wright. London: Henry S. King and Co. 

Operations of First Army under General von Goeben. Compiled from Official 


Documents by Major A. yon Schell, Trauslated by Colonel you Wright, London: 


Henry 8. King and Co. 
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Northern campaign, and leaves to Major von Schell the task of | Rouen accordingly was occupied, and the offensive force there re. 
describing the exploits of General von Goeben. The narratives | duced to the defensive at Havre. It must be borne in mind that 
are compiled with conspicuous moderation, speak always with | the main duty of the First Army was to cover the rear of the Meuse 
respect of the French, and are confined strictly to military facts | Army, and defend its communications with Germany, not to Wage 
and considerations, ‘he story is given in detail ; not only orders, | an independent campaign on its own account. No sooner had 
but reasons for orders are presented, and thus the soldier-student | both banks of the Seine been mastered, as well as both banks of 
who cares to follow minutely the course of the campaign will be | the Somme, than General Faidherbe determined to strike a bloy, 
able to do so with profit, Both books, therefore, well deserve the | Within twelve days of the Amiens defeat he directed hig rg. 
attention of all who would really understand the great struggle, | organised and greatly strengthened troops upon the Upper Somme, 
as well as those who may benefit professionally by a close examina- | with the avowed intention of making a strong diversion tu gayg 
tion of its progress. | Havre. Virtually, however, the Germans had already decideg 

The first thing that strikes the reader is the comparative small- | not to lose any time before Havre,—that is, not to touch jt 
ness of the forces employed to counteract the energetic efforts of | unless a mere coup de main would plainly give possession; and 
the French. Not only in the North, but in all other parts of | their intention was to take such quarters between the Seine ang 
France, the Germans, in the second stage of the war, were | Somme as would enable them to make front in any direction, 
numerically weaker than their opponents. Of course, it must also | General Faidherbe issued from the fortresses, surprised Ham, 
be remarked that German armies, whether on great battle-fields | reconnoitred La Fere, brought about for a moment the belief that 
or separated in detachments, were more strongly constituted, and | he would strike at the German communications, and then suddenly 
whereas the French were almost without cavalry, four squadrons | moved upon Amiens. Von Moltke, meantime, had ordered the 
representing that indispensable arm in Picardy, the Germans not | First Army to concentrate at Beauvais, retaining, of course, its 
only had an abundant supply of accomplished troopers, but also a | possessions on the Seine and Somme, and standing ready to “ag. 
much greater complement of guns. In infantry, however, they | sume the offensive energetically against any hostile corps that 
were vastly outnumbered in every action; and here quality bad | might break out from the girdle of Belgian fortresses.” However, 
to make up, and did amply make up for quantity. We are | General von Manteuffel, on getting a glimpse of Faidherbe's in. 
speaking exclusively of the period after Sedan and Metz, with | tentions, did not carry out the order, but quartered the army 
which the works before us alone have to deal, when trained | nearer to the probable scene of action, and thus he was in a posi- 
soldiers and admirably organised bodies contended so suc- | tion to resist, at once, the movements of Faidherbe, which brought 
cessfully with the hasty levies, ill arranged and often ill | on the battle of the Hallue. Into the details of this remarkable 
directed, raised and moved about by Gambetta. The next thing | fight we have no space to enter. Although he had made an offen. 
is the hardihood with which the German Generals acted on prin- | sive movement, yet was Faidherbe obliged to accept a defensive 
ciple; that is, that they took into account the moral and military | battle. He held a strong line, with forces double those of his 
condition of the French, and ventured upon operations which, | opponent, and with the loss of some positions, he fought 
on the surface, wear an aspect of temerity. At the same time, | stoutly until nightfall. Indeed, after darkness had set in, the 
they did not neglect the necessary precautions, for, although they | French were led up to a last desperate onslaught along the 
rightly assumed that the antagonist was essentially inferior, and | whole line, showing that the courage of the host was still high, 
might, therefore, be assailed with numerically weaker forces, yet | It was bloodily repulsed, and the Germans were left in possession 
their Generals proceeded to handle the smaller body with as much | of the left bank of the Hallue, which they had won. Nevertheless, 
care as if it had to contend against an equal. And no doubt, the | the fight had been tough, and looking into the details, one is not 
thoroughness characteristic of their conduct, rightly understood | astonished at the “ unbounded confidence” which the German 
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and taken to heart, constitutes, speaking broadly, the main 
military lesson taught by the war. After Sedan and Metz 
the Germans appeared to be triumphant, yet they steadily | 
continued to act as if they thought that no pains whatever 
should be spared, so long as there was anywhere a show or 
reality of resistance. If, for a moment, they underrated the 


leaders reposed in “‘ the power of endurance and tactical mobility” 


displayed by their troops. ‘The battle is a good example of what 
can be done with small means when they are of the best quality. 
General Faidherbe retreated the next day, and it is admitted that 
he retreated in good order. Count von Wartensleben, fully 
acknowledging “ the conduct of the newly organised French army 





power of Gambetta to conjure up armies, and at first, held | and the way it was handled in the battle,” says, ‘* we are far from 


the raw levies cheaply, the error was of no long duration, | calling the latter a defeat of the enemy, if this expression be 
for they speedily did justice to the national leader, and understood to denote a catastrophe in which the tactical order of 
formed a fair estimate of the intrinsic value of his numerous | the beaten troops is more or less broken.” But he rightly argues 
forces. The men, it is cheerfully admitted, fought well, and /that it ‘had the value of an important and decisive victory,” 
it is certainly no discredit to them that they were not a match | because it really frustrated the higher purpose of l’aidherbe, threw 
for troops who individually and collectively had been formed by him a considerable distance from Amiens, and led to the loss of 
an excellent discipline, who were skilfully directed, and who were | Peronne. 
gallantly led. | ‘The last month of the war included the French General's second 
The campaigns on the Loire have thrown the exploits performed and third attempts to gain an advantage. After the Hallue 
in the North somewhat into the shade, and General Faidherbe has | action, the Germans advanced to Bapaume, and invested Peronne. 
scarcely received his due from contemporary chroniclers. Yet General von Manteuffel being called to Rouen, and subsequently 
these volumes show that he was a very serious antagonist, and one | sent against Bourbaki, General von Goeben succeeded, and proved 
who, had he been supplied with more means, might have reached, | himself worthy of the post. Faidherbe was able to fight a drawn 
at least, the German communications. But he did not arrive | battle at Bapaume, and perhaps tke chief error he made was in not 
on the scene until a battle had been fought and lost at Amiens, | following up his fiery onset. Both Generals bad simultaneously 
and he therefore began under the moral disadvantage of anj resolved to retreat, but the French did not discover their 
initial defeat. Finding the Army of the North concen- opponents’ intent. Consequently Peronne fell, and with it 
trated on the Somme, near Amiens, General von Manteuffel, | the entire command of the Somme, except in the region of 
although he had only just arrived on the Oise, and had not Abbeville, rested with the Germans. The next effort of Faid- 
gathered up all his means, drove boldly at the French, compelled herbe, who was always ready to second the projects elaborated at 
them to recross the river, abandon Amiens, and fall back behind Tours, was a blow at the right of Von Goeben. Both Generals 
the Northern fortresses. It was on the morrow of defeat that fenced a good deal, but the German was not to be deceived; and 
Faidherbe took the command. In his report on the campaigns he | when the French finally made for St. Quentin, they found their 
asserts that the ‘‘ enormous losses ” inflicted on the Germans in- | foes at their heels, and heading them at the critical point. This 
duced them to refrain from harassing the French retreat. Asa last battle is a striking proof of what comparatively few troops 
matter of fact, the losses were 1,250 men killed and wounded ; and can do, for although outnumbered, the Germans were able to drive 
the reason why the French were not pursued was, that the German | the enemy from strong positions, threaten his line of retreat, and 
commander rightly judged that it was more important to secure force him to withdraw in haste. Thus Faidherbe had done his 
touen than to knock his head against the strong places on the utmost, and done it well; had made three offensive movements, 
Belgian frontier. At that moment the Loire Army was threatening, fought two defensive and one offensive battles; and failed, yet 
a sortie was imminent from Paris, and an army of some sort, honourably, to retrieve his country’s cause. No doubt he ouly 
strength and quality not precisely kuown, had assembled at did a soldier's duty, but after reading these details of a campaign 
Rouen. Evidently there was more sense in preventing the in which he so severely tried the available resources of the 
establishment of a hostile body on the Seine, than there would Germans, we cannot but think that he has met with less gratitude 
have been in pursuing General Farre to Arras, or even Lille. and admiration from his countrymen than is fairly his due. 
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A NEW FRENCH POCKET-DICTIONARY.* 

a rule, it must be confessed, pocket-dictionaries are a delusion 

qasvare. Lither they are too large really to be pocket-com- 
at ns, or if small enough, they make up for their want of bulk 
Pee correspondiDg want of matter. Mr. Bellows has solved both 
difficulties. In this dainty little volume, with its flexible morocco- 
cover, gilt edges, red lines round the pages, beautifully toned paper, 
snd wonderfully clear, though very minute print, he has given us 
a French aud English dictionary, in size 80 small as almost to be 

rtable in a waistcoat pocket, in weight hardly over four 
ounces, and possessing a vocabulary which for choice and extent 
jeaves little to be desired. Nor is this all. Mr. Bellows has pro- 
daced not only a dictionary which, as a pocket-dictionary, is with- 
oat a rival, but one which would be remarkable among dictionaries 
of any size for the novelties introduced in both matter and 
Everything about the book denotes the greatest 
No pains have been spared to secure 


As 


arrangement. 
care in its preparation. 
correctness, clearness, and conciseness; and the result, for those 
who have eyes to read it,—by candle-light few would be able to 
read it long without a great strain on their sight,—is certainly 
most satisfactory. 

In order to achieve his first aim, that of compressing a maximum 

of matter into a minimum of space, Mr. Bellows tells us in his 
Introduction that he had types specially cast, smaller than any 
before used in this country, and paper specially manufactured, of 
avery thin, fine, and yet opaque kind. ‘I’o counterbalance as far as 
possible the effect of the smallness of the type, he took extraordi- 
nary pains with the printing; and he has succeeded better 
than we could have supposed possible under such conditions of 
space. In order further to economise space, he used his techni- 
eal knowledge as a printer to ‘‘ pack the lines so as in thousands 
of cases to make one serve where two would else have been occu- 
pied,” and devised a number of ingenious signs and abbreviations, 
as simple and clear as they are ingenious. Where there was 
plenty of room for two words and their meanings to appear 
in one line, he has not scrupled to put two; and instead of repeat- 
ing terms in the renderings and examples, he uses a dash for the 
chief word and an initial for the translated one. We now come 
to an alteration which more, perhaps, than any other distinguishes 
the present volume from all previous works of thekind. Hitherto 
it has been the fashion in all bi-lingual dictionaries to put the 
two divisions, one at the beginning, and the other at the end of the 
work, a practice in which one lexicographer has sedulously followed 
in the footsteps of another. Mr. Bellows has struck out of the 
beaten track, and placed the two divisions on the same page, so 
that one alphabetical arrangement does for both, thus saving the 
perpetual waste of time caused under the old system by turning 
to the ‘‘ wrong end” of the dictionary. Besides promoting 
rapidity of reference, this novel arrangement has the advantage 
of saving unnecessary repetition of the words which are 
identical in the two languages, and also enables the reader, 
in the case of words similar in spelling, but not.in meaning 
(such as content and content, machine and machine), to glance 
up at the French and down at the English form, and thus 
obtain a clearer notion of their relative values. Another admirable 
idea is that of printing all substantives in capitals: masculine 
nouns in ordinary capitals, feminine in italics. We all know the 
difficulty of remembering the genders of French nouns, and the 
facility with which, after looking in the dictionary one moment 
for a gender, we forget it the next, there being nothing sufficiently 
impressive in the usual distinguishing marks “f.”-or ‘ m.,” for 
our memory to retain them. But if a word be printed thus,— 
CALECHE, there is a far greater probability that it will stamp 
itself upon our mental retina, so as to produce a permanent im- 
pression. » In order that anyone casually consulting the book may 
not be at a loss as to whether italics indicate a feminine or a 
masculine noun, the rule is recapitulated at the head of every page. 
Next to the gender of nouns, the irregular verbs present one of the 
greatest difficulties to the student of French. To smooth the path of 
thestudent, Mr. Bellows has prefixed to the work a complete classifi- 
cation into about seventy tables of the whole of the French verbs, 
regular, irregular, aud auxiliary ; and we are sure that no one will 
quarrel with him, as he-seems to think possible, for having so far 
trenched on the province of the grammarian. ‘The tables are all 
numbered, and every irregular verb, instead of being marked 
“irr.,” as in other works of the kind, has aflixed to it the number 
of the table which conjugates it. On turning to this table, the 
reader has not the first persons only, but all the persons, singular 
Sn snilmapigliperer cama ieee : 
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'and Algiers. 


steam boilers in pounds per square inch, and in 


| the paragraph under the word ‘ Ton 


| small matter ; 


and plural, of the seven chief tenses and moods lying before him. 
For the benefit of French readers, a table of the English irregular 
verbs is given. 

One other important novelty remains to be noticed, namely, the 
tables of equivalent values, and the translation into equivalent 
terms of all words occurring in the dictionary denoting standards 
of weight, measure, or value. This is a matter in which existing 
dictionaries are ‘“‘ sadly to seek.” Most of them render such words 
as hectare by hectare, kilogramme by kilogramme, and so on, 
leaving the reader as wise as before. And if they give the equiva- 
lents, they do so with a perfect regard to mathematical accuracy, 
it is true, but with a complete disregard of the fact that for busi- 
ness purposes the mathematical standard is not only far too 
cumbrous, but often incorrect. For example, a ton, dictionaries 
tell us, equals 1,016-048 kilogrammes. True on paper; false in 
practice. The whole world over the ton is reckoned at 1,015 kilos., 
—a difference which would be serious to a merchant who relied 
on getting 1,016 kilos. (not to mention the decimals) for each 
ton of produce. Impressed with this serious practical defect, 
Mr. Bellows has set himself thoroughly to work to repair 
it. Besides the series of equivalents under the words 
métre, mile, ton, and the like, he has prepared for the general 
reader, as well as for business men, a series of tables, where 
at a glance the answer may be read to any such questions 
as the following: —What is 23. 6d. per Ib. in francs per kilo. ? 
Answer, 6 francs 87 centimes. What is 1s. 3d. per quart in 
francs per litre? Answer, 1 franc 37 centimes. ‘T'wo shillings a 
quart? 2 francs 20 centimes per litre. Ten shillings an acre? 
30 francs 88 centimes per hectare; and soon. ‘The tourist and 
scientific reader will find a comparison of the French and English 
barometers carried to the 100th of a millimétre and the 1,000th of 
an inch respectively. Corn merchants and flour importers will 
find a ‘‘complicated yet easily-read” table, comprising nearly 
every standard used for buying and selling grain in England, 
Scotland, Ireland, the United States, Canada, France, Belgium, 
By means of this, the quotations of Paris or Ant- 
werp, for instance, may be compared with those of London. 
For the practical engineer there are equivalent pressures for 
kilos. and 
grammes per centimetre carré; aud for shareholders and others 
interested in French or Belgian railways, there are data to 
aid them to understand traffic returns. In addition to 
all this, there is a summary of the Metric system, followed 
by a tabular comparison of the Metric and British weights 
and measures, showing in one column the exact or decimal 
equivalent, and in another the most convenient approximation for 
the requirements of daily life. And for travellers there is a table 
of English, French, German, and American money, enabling the 
reader to obtain at a glance the equivalent for every sum from a 
penny to a pound. 

Mr. Bellows’ principal collaborators in the work of compiling this 
dictionary were the well-known Professors Auguste and Alexandre 
Beljame, of Paris, to whom he is indebted, not only ‘* for numbers 
of words and sentences used in conversation, and found in no 
previous dictionary, but for a variety of other additions.” Auguste 
Beljame did not, unfortunately, survive to see the work completed, 
having been killed by a fall from a railway carriage, when he had 
carried the revision of the work only as far as the letter ** 1.” OF 
the narrow escape from destruction of a large portion of the 
manuscript Mr. Bellows shall tell us in his own words : — 

“This [the heaviest portion] had been sent to Paris for revision not long 
before the siege set in, and for a while it appeared doubtful whether 
some accident might not entail on me the re-writing of it all. What 
sort of a task this would have been may be inferred when I say that 
the word ‘Sail’ had cost several weeks’ study and correspondence ; and 
* (English) embodied the result of 
many months’ inquiries among business men in France and England, 


Nor wero these fears altogether groundless, A Prussian shell burst in 





the house next to that in which the manuscript lay, and almost the 
first thought of Professor Beljame after the explosion was to remove it 
to a place of greater security, nearer the centre of the city; which he 
accordingly did. What with the Communist fires, and the second 
bombardment of Paris, its fate must still have been dubious, had I not 
been fortunate enough to get it out of the city in the interval immediately 
succeeding the Prussian entry.” 


There are various minor matters in connection with the vocabu- 
lary on which we should have been glad to touch, had space allowed, 
One criticism we would make, and then we have done. ‘The title, 
The Bona- fic Pocket-Dictionary, strikes us as infelicitous. Mr. 
Bellows seems to have fallen into the error of using bond fide as the 
equivalent of “true” or‘ real.” What be means is that his is 
really a pocket-dictionary, and not merely that he * in goo] faith” 
intended it for such, which is what he says. But this is a very 
and where there is so much to praise and so much 
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to be grateful for, it seems almost hypercritical to comment on so 


slight a point, only that a title will obtrude itself on the attention. 


Mr. Bellows holds out some hope that he may hereafter reproduce 
the workinalargerform. As many persons, from inability to read 
such small print, no matter how clear, would be deterred on that 
ground from availing themselves of the volume in its pocket-form, 
we cordially hope that it may meet with such success in its pre- 
sent shape as will encourage him to carry out his intention, and 
present us at no distant date with a library edition of the work. 
It well deserves one. 





CANADA.* 
In a large volume, but not at all too large, profusely illustrated by 
maps, and by pictures of some of the finest points between Lake 
Superior and Vancouver's Island, Mr. Grant has given us the 


diary of the journey of the Engineer-in-Chief of the Canadian | 
Pacific Railway, performed in three and a half months, during the | 


summer and autumn of Jast year. It bears the stamp of a sober, 
serious, earnest, cultivated man, anxious to report correctly all 
that he saw; and it certainly succeeds in impressing its readers 
with a conviction of its simple truthfulness, It is, moreover, not- 
withstanding its plain matter-of-factness and the absence of almost 
everything in the shape of adventure, exceedingly interesting, 
owing, we fancy, to the feeling of entire reliableness with 
which we read the series of descriptions of ever changing 
scenery, circumstances, and inhabitants, over more than five 
thousand miles of country belonging to the British Crown, and 
likely to become the home of so many of our own people. 
The absence of all exaggeration and sensationalism, and 
attempt to work up trifles into exciting adventure, gives the 
book a reality which will make it a favourite with boys who are 
staying at home, as well as with men who want to learn about 
every part of the British dominions, and that still more interested 
reader, the intending emigrant. Even the mere lover of the grand 
and picturesque will be amply rewarded by a perusal of the latter 
half of the book, which brings its readers into the magnificent 
valleys, gorges, and cafions of the Rocky Mountains, and down 
into the lovely archipelago in the Strait of Georgia, and thence 
up the numerous fjords that penetrate the mountains of the 
mainland, and almost rival those of Norway. 

But it is on that part of the journey which more especially 
affects British emigrants that we wish to dwell; on the ques- 
tions of soil, climate, water, markets, and lastly, scenery, which 
are all-important. It seems, however, useless to waste time 
about the beauty of the scenery and the richness of the soil. ‘Lhe 
former is only interesting to the cultivated classes, and is certainly 
not a desideratum with our agricultural labourers’ families starving 
on ten shillings a week; and of the latter, scarcely anyone can be 
in duubt who has read or listened to anything on the subject. But 
if there be any question of these, it will be well first to lay it to rest 
hy a few extracts from the book now before us. We English know 
something of river, lake, and mountain scenery, and the descrip- 
tions are so numerous and so alluring that it is vain to choose; 
nor would the most entrancing pictures of the valleys of New 
Brunswick or of the cafions and gorges of the Rocky Mountaius 
have much effect on the man proposing to take up his 160 acres 
in Manitoba. Let us see, then, what Mr. Grant says of the 


Prairie:— 





Awakened at 8a.m...... We looked out and beheld a sea of 
inkled with yellow, red. lilac, and white. None of us had 
( 1 a prairi l l uf had not been told us! 





s ituout seeing it, neltaer can 


rht-yellow, 





As you cannot know what t! x it 
you in imagination picture the prairie ..... Tall, bri 
l *h marigolds, scattered in clumps the vast expanse, gave a 

hue to the scene; and red, } tansy, 





and white roses, 
varicty of 





immense 
among the green grass, made up a 
pet. . . . . . Our first evening on the 
l The SKY Was ¢ 
here pure 
at shield 









of which only the rim is e 
vet veet and 
hed the level prairie, 


ing down dipped beneath it, as he does beneath the sea.” 


warm, as in more southern latitudes. ..... Far away 








lets of aspens, and the sun in 





Aud when the prairie is less level it is still more beautiful :— 
* Our second stage for the day was sixteen miles over an excellent 
vd, and th I 


a country that ev | spontaneous bursts of admira- 





tion from ey ne. The } rio was more than rol it was 
undulating; broken into natural fields by the rounded hillocks and 
ridges, crowned with clumps of aspens...... Our next two stages 

ied us over twenty-five mil of a lovely country, known as the 


Aspens were grouped on gentle slopes, or so 


i 





le Touchwood Hills, 











* Ucean to Ocean. By the Rey. George 


: ( 3) ! etary to Fleming's Expedi- 
tiou through Canada in 1872. London: Sa 





that he cannot speak so satisfactorily. 


| thrown in at the right points of valley and plain, as to conv 
of distance and every other effect that a landscape gardene 
Lakelets and pools, fringed with willows, glistened out at almost 
turn of the road. .... . Only the manor houses and some anil fe 
ing streams were wanting to make out a resemblance to the = 


CY the idea 
r could desire, 


beautiful parts of England...... Every mile across a countey 

unequalled beauty and fertility ; of swelling uplands enclosing rm of 

hollows lakelets, the homes of snipe, plover, and duck, fringed with re 
g : 


reeds, and surrounded with a belt of soft woods; long reac : 
lowlands, with hill-sides spreading Pier saa Pee hen oe 
we were always imagining the houses of the owners ; ovens a 
whispering trees through which we rode on, without ever comin ' 
lodge or gate.” et 
| And this is written of the least picturesque and striking section 
of our traveller’s long journey from Ocean to Ocean. And DOW ag 
to soil. From New Brunswick to the Rocky Mountains, the 
|account is one of almost continuous rich, fertile soil, yield. 
ing abundant, even immense, crops, without the aid of either 
manure or careful cultivation. Mr, Grant corroborates what so 
many other writers have told us of the crops in Manitoba 
| exceeding even those in the rich State of Minnesota. (Of the 
valley of the Assiniboine he says:—‘‘ A walk in the garden at 
Silver Heights was sufficient to prove to us the wonderful richness 
of the soil of the Assiniboine Valley. The wealth of vegetation 
and the size of the root crops astonished us, especially when 
informed that no manure had been used and very little care taken, 
The soil all along the Assiniboine is either a dark or a light 
coloured loam—the vegetable or sandy loam that our gardeners 
are so anxious to fill their pots with—a soil capable of raising any- 
thing.” Further on he says, ‘‘‘l'he soil of Minnesota is not equal 
in quality to the soil of Manitoba. Calcareous soils are usually 
fertile, and Manitoba has not only abundant limestone everywhere, 
but every other element required to make soil unusually productive,” 
And two hundred and fifty miles further west we are again told of 
the exceeding richness of the loam. It is “the very country for 
stock-raising or dairy farms. ‘Te road was bad, and no wonder, 
according to the axiom that good soil makes bad roads. The ruts 
were deep with black loam, and rough with willow-roots, Even 
when the wheels sank to the axles they never brought up any 
clay; moist, drippiug, black muck, that would gladden the eyes 
of a farmer, was all that they found.” 


4 


Mr. Grant does not pretend to deny the coldness of the Canadian 
winter, but he assures us that it has been much exaggerated. 
‘I'he isothermal lines show the course of the proposed Canadian 
Pacific Railway—towards which we may assume that the tide of 
coming emigration will flow—to boast as favourable a climate as 
the British Islands, and in some respects Mr. Grant clearly points 
out that it has the advantage. He speaks frequently of the 
evidence of settlers as to the dryness, clearness, and stillness of 
the air in winter, which takes the sting from the frost, as we 
English can testify. Between Lakes Superior and Winnipeg, we 
real, “great as is the summer rainfall, it is quite different in 
winter ; then the days are clear and cloudless, and so sunny and 
pleasant that he [Mr. Grant’s informant] was accustomed to go 
about in his summer clothing, except in the mornings and evenings. 
‘lhree feet of snow fell in the woods after Christmas, and continued 
dry aud powdery until April, when it commenced to melt, and 
soon after the middle of May it was all gone, and vegeta- 
tion begau to show itself at once.” West of Winnipeg, in 
latitude 50°, we find that “the answer of every man aud 
woman we spoke to was that the winter was pleasanter thao 
in Ontario, Quebec, or the maritime provinces. ‘There is n0 
severe weather till the beginning of December. ‘The average 
depth of snow from that time is two feet, and there is no thaw 
till March. ‘The severity of the intervening months is lessened 
by the bright sun, the cloudless skies, the stillness and drynessof 
the air. On account of the steady cold, the snow is dry as meal, 
and the farmers’ wives said that ‘it was such an advantage that 
the children could run about all winter, without getting their 
feet wet.’” Of the summer weather Mr. Grant can speak from 
experience, and he does so continually, and it is almost invariably 
in such terms as these, in which he writes on 5th August, “ The 
nights were so cool that the blanket was welcome, and in the 
evenings and mornings we could enjoy the hot tea. ‘The air 
throughout the day was delicious, fresh, flower-scented, healthful, 
and generally breezy, so that neither horse ‘nor rider was warm 
after a fifteen or twenty-mile ride. We ceased to wonder that 
we had not heard of a case of sickness in one of the settlers’ 
families. Each day was like a new picnic.” In much higher 
latitudes, but sheltered by the Rocky Mountains, he assures us 
that the winter is softer aud more genial than that of Winnipeg. 

Of the questions of Water and Markets, Mr. Grant confesses 
By the sides of the great 
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ivers or their numerous tributaries, there is no lack 

r we 

but the innumerable lakes and lakelets of the prairies are, he found, 
Frequently, however, the fresh and 


t and brackish. 


often sal ‘ os 
found in close juxtaposition, the fresh-water 


prackish lakes were 
one being uniformly on the higher level. He assures Us, how- 
ever, OD scientific evidence, and for reasons which he explains, 
at there is no reason to despair of fresh water being found, 
when sunk for, in the vicinity of salt lakes. 
Of Markets, the principal ones far West are the old Hud- 
gon’s Bay Company's stations. But Winnipeg is a fast-rising 
and populous place, already an excellent market, and when a 
railway shall be added to the very limited and inferior high- 
ways now existing, and whose means of locomotion depend at 
present on horses and canoes, there will nc longer exist the 
slightest cause for anxiety as to the profitable disposal of the 
Indians, mosquitoes, and other of the less serious 


th . ; 
immediate 


settlers’ crops. 
difficulties are discussed, and do not appear to present any 
formidable obstacles. 

Sut there is still one thing seriously wanted, of which Mr. 
Grant knows nothing, but which must be supplied, if the emigrant 
most likely to benefit Canada and to be benefited by it—our 
agricultural labourer—is ever to obtain the dollar and a quarter 
a day with board and lodging, given by Canadian farmers, 
without, we trust, having in return to toil for the terribly 
long hours now exacted. That thing is a clear explanation to 
the poor, not merely made after their application for aid, but, 
to induce them to make such application, of how the transference 
of themselves and their families, from the very first step to the 
last, is to be managed. How are they to live while the father is 
making the necessary inquiries, and mastering the rudiments of 
the subject? Idleness for half a day means a serious aggravation 
of privations already hard to endure. Who is to pay their little 
debts? Who will fit them out? frank them to Liverpool? direct 
them where to go there? keep them there till the vessel sails? re- 
ceive, house, and feed them, and provide cash for sundries, on their 
arrival at Quebec or other Canadian port? and who will repeat all 
these good offices at their final destination, till a house is built, and 
wages begin to flow in? It is easy to tell a man that he will bave 
160 acres on application, and have his passage paid; this only dis- 
poses of his chief difficulty, even when he has discovered where to 
make his application, and had it attended to. ‘The outlying diffi- 
culties are the serious ones. Low are ws to live while the matter 
is progressing ? Who will free us from our present liabilities, and 
where is the cash for sundries to come from? ‘The present writer 
has himself proposed the matter to many able-bodied struggling 
labourers and artisans, and has found them all in a maze, and too 
bewildered to take to the idea seriously ; they don’t know where 
to begin, and meantime, that very day’s bread has to be earned; 
80 they fall back on their 10s. a week, and the difliculties they 
know and understand. We trust the Leamington Union has 
thought of these things, and will publicly teach the poor how they 
can overcome each small obstacle. For married men and emigrants 
above the labouring class the advantages of Canada are not quite 
self-evident ; they do not get their board and lodging given them, 
and inestimating wages they have to take into account the cost of 
these. Rent, however, there is none, for a shanty built by the oc- 
cupier for himself on his own allotment. Fuel—so large an item to 
the comfortable Englishman, and so seriously missed by the poor — 
is likewise without cost and in great abundance. Food would be 
chiefly home produce, and when bought is not dearer than in 
England, and, as far as meat is concerned, is indeed much cheaper. 
Clothes, too, are much the same price in Canadian towns as at 
home; education is free, and rates and taxes in the townships are 
particularly low. It is, indeed, passing strange that with all these 
facts before them. poor English gentlemen, as well as poor farmers, 
smselves to a land where there is so much less 
What better can a 
poor gentleman—and their name is legion—do with a large family 
Ile gets his 160 acres at 


once, and has not even to say ‘* thank you” for them ; each son 





do not betake 
competition and so much more elbow-room. 
and asmall income than go to Canada. 
a8 he comes to man’s estate will have 100 more, if he wish to 
Settle there; the soil is so rich that ordinary intelligence and a 
very little hired labour will yield crops heavier than fall to the lot 
of regularly educated farmers in England, and experience wil 


quickly perfect its pupil. Ilis household expenses will 1 
immensely less, as he will feed his family with home-grown 
produc He will realise the dream of most men to possess land 


An ¢ ' * - . j " 
and a home where his children and grandchildren can assemble, 


and which n 1y be handed down from father to son for generations. 


He will still be a British subject, with greater chance of 
‘aking a leading part in the government and _legislat f 
~ AD } vu il i £ Ine an sO loiaclol ( 
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of good water, | his country than he will ever have here. 
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Ile will enjoy 
grand and beautiful scenery, a fine climate, and his favourite out- 
door sports to his heart’s content. And his neighbours, instead of 
being, like the English country gentleman’s, principally obtuse 
and ignorant peasants, will be, many of them, men of cultivation 
like himself, with families amongst whom he and his will find 
themselves in sympathy. Why, with such an opening before him, 
should the poor English gentleman continue to waken morning 
h, as he thinks of his growing sous 





after morning, with a deep s 
and their large cost, of his patient tradesmen and their large bill: 

and of his impatient banker and his small balance, probably ou 
the wrong side of the account? Why should he grow prematurely 
care-worn and old, labouring at a sedentary and probably irksome 
occupation, when he has perhaps an income with which he would 
be rich in Canada, especially when supplemented by the produce of 


a farm which cost bim nothing ? 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 








a ee 
The Dublin Review for this month has several articles of very i- 
the most compl in its way, t g " 
paper « tue mtroversy ni ] 
the theology of the sever r ( k 
t el ness defended t very 
al Cu who hol that thr i ‘ 
interpolated forms of | ntly found Syriac versio and 
other four simply spurious. There is also a very interesting paper 


m Usury, the first of two or more, which are intended to defend tho 


rainst usury. The view to 


declarations of the Roman Catholic Chureh ¢ 
l evidently is, that the Church has never forbidden interest in 


the modern sense at all, but only exorbitant interest extorted out of 


he adopter 





the urgent necessities of a borrower who cannot wait. How far t 
viewer will be able to show that the Roman Catholic Chu i 
has stuck to this conception of usury, we cannot judge till t t 


number appears. The paper 
} 





on the Comte de Chambord and his views—is one to the doct 
wl iweare so utio ly oppos l, that i urcely t \ 
position. It is, howe till yesterday, valuab , V 1 
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back without a Constitution and without Parliamentary Govern- 
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li l yesterday? Why, again, if he will t come b - 
t the isent of France he n t n an l 
to France ? rhe revic finds it veni to a l 
resent Asse ibly in ) sen really 1 pi ent Ira i 
y does it shrink fi t verification which Fra 
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vias. “When he sleeps to-night” is another interpolation, especially 
unjustifiable, as it obscures the poet’s notion of time. The dream is to 
wait, it implies, till Agamemnon is asleep; but he is asleep already, in 
common with all “gods and warriors with horsehair crests.” 


glorious deed” is another addition, as is “and for himself and mailéd 


troops achieve a high renown.” We almost think that for both versifi- 
cation and fidelity this is the worst translation of Homer which we have 
seen, 

Burgh Laws of Dundee, &c. By Alexander §, Warden. (Longmans.) 
—Besides tho “ Burgh Laws,” enacted for the most part in the latter half 
of the sixteenth century, Mr. Warden gives an account, illustrated with 


various documents and extracts from records, of the Guildry of Dundee and | 


of sundry fraternities of craftsmen formerly and in a way still existing 


in the borough. Unhappily the records of Dundee have suffered more | 
than has been usually the case in England or Scotland, General Monk’s | 
Still quite | 


, : . - ,|he believed himself called with the vocation of : e 
enough has been left to afford some very curious glimpses into social | 1@ vocation of a poet, we should 


soldiers, for instance, having played sad havoc with them. 
life as it was two or three hundred yearsago. The burghers of Dundee 
were sevore on offences against morality. 
woman, be apprehendit within this burgh, shall for the first fault stand 


in the chases [pillory] of iron at the croce three hours in the maist | 


notable tyme of the day, and thereafter had to the Sea, whair the 
gybit shall be set up, and thrice duckat yairintill, and again 
brought to the 
They were more 
inclined to be. 

wechtis after yis present day, he to tyne his freedom for ever of this 
burgh, and his measures and wechtis to be destroyed and broken.” Tho 
Guildry had the business, it would seem, of looking after such matters. 
Whatever they may have done to their own freemon, they were not dis- 
posed to let strangers escape. So we find them exacting £6 from “an 
Aberdeen man for a short elwand,” and at the same 13s. 4d. from an 
unlucky “huckster for forstalling of herring.” “Forstalling” was 
evidently a great offence. Two men are fined £50 for “ buying onions 
before any offer,” and have to pay also £100 “ for the benefit of the 
bargain.” These sums are, it is to be presumed, in “punds Scots.” It | 
is to be hoped that “ pounds sterling” are meant when in 1753 the 
Court voted a yearly salary of £5 to a “ Professor of Mathematics and 
Book-keeping,” 


burrow.” 


eroce, and banished this 
severe on than 
“If any freman be fund havand fals measures or 


burgh for ever.” 


cheating modern yestries are 


*to incourage him to teatch a public scool in this | 
Two pounds was afterwards added for rent of the school. | 
Thirty years after this the “Nine Incorporated Trades of Dundee” | 
think that the salary hitherto paid to David Jobson, writer, their clork, | 
annually [for managing the affairs of the General Fund] is too little, 

he “ Trades” 


and agree to give three pounds, are corporations closely 





resembling the Livery Companies of London, but bound together in a 
somewhat closer federation, The revenues are spent, it seems, wholly 
Their London ¢ 


on charity. ntemporaries find a few odd pounds for 


feasting. One of them that we happen to know of will spend six 


hundred pounds on a single dinner. After all, it is not quite clear, 
according t 
g as charity, possibly a better. 


) our newest light, whether feasting is not as good a way of 


spenall 






‘ght of Intercession, and other Poems. By S. J. Stone, M.A. 


ms.)—There is a certain sadness in reviewing a volume which, | 





ces of taste and culture, yet fails of the power which 


would 


assert and secure a place among the books which men actually 


read. Happily the pleasure of composition is of all pleasures one of the 


most subtle and most enduring, and is able to compensate for much 





et and censure, 





neg Besides, this volume is not one to be absolut ly 
neglected. Its devotional tone, apart from its literary merits, will 


hile its literary 





commend it to a considerable circle of readers, w 


merits are such that no otherwise than } 


critic will speak of it 
respectfully. The chief pieces 


in the volume are idylls, tales, and 





descriptions, written in that Tennysonian blank-verse the spirit of which 


exercises a sway over the young poets of these days, as complete 





as was that of the sparkling couplets of Pope over his contemporari 
The most carefully-studied and composed of these is “The Sea of | 
Galilee,” where the description in particular is very elaborate, and the | 
verse highly polished. There is something, perhaps, of the almost in- 
evitable stiffness caused by a set subject (the piece was written, we 
Oxford, and speaks well for the 


presume, for the Triennial prize a 
character of the competition). It loses this most and rises generally to 
its best when the devotional spirit, which indeed is specially character- 
istic of the whole volume, has opportunity to show itself. The ending 


of the poem seems to us very happily conceived. At the same time, it 





gives a fayourable, but not an unfair idea of Mr. Stone’s power of 


versification and expression :— 









“To doa | 


“ Any Adulterer, man or | 


| We congratulate him on attaining an honour wh 


| Prayer, Organ Edition (Sampson Low and Co.), 


| Much complaint was made of the 


| ignorant.” A reader of our own day, though ne 


| re eam nobis legem posuimus, ut nec 


And all amazed and torn by 
I take the mystic food. 

“O then His eves 
Look on me; O divine, pathetic eyes! © 
All pity and the tender sweet reproach 
Of love that never fails, and pardons all, 
Gaze on me there—and for the memory 
Of each dark sin, He has but this one word, 
‘Lovest thou ME?” 
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hope and fear, 


“Yea, Lord, Thou knowest all - 
Thou knowest that I love Thee.” : 
“ Yet there o 

One other word—last legacy of love, — 

Which I will keep for ever to that end 

Of which He spake, the happy awful end— 

‘ Follow.’ 

“ Yea, Master, Saviour, Lord and ( tod, 

Thee will I love and follow to the end.’ ” 
We do not think Mr. Stone’s hymns equal to the rest of his poem 
They are wanting in glow and lyrical force. Nor indeed is his + ee 
verse, except, strangely enough, in the more difficult and elaboratg 
form of the sonnet, equal to the unrhymed. Did we think it likely that 


hesitate before bestowing our praise. As it is, we can say that hy 
possesses in no common degree what may be called, though not in the 
first sense of the words, “the accomplishment of verse.” 


Lhe Golden Shell. By Linda Mazini. (Macmillan.)\—The * Golden 
Shell,” it may be necessary to inform our readers, is the Bay of Palarmo, 
The little volume before us gives, in the shape of the narrative of a 
visit paid by an English girl and hor mother to certain Sicilian cousins, 
a very pleasant picture of life in that pleasant place. Rosalia, half 
Sicilian, half English, and the noisy, troublesome, but not evil-disposed 
Ciccio, are pleasant little people to know. Young people will enjoy the 
story of how the cousins enjoyed themselves, without feeling the 
hopeless envy with which, surrounded by the signs of a promaturs 
winter, and with unexampled coal bills looming in the future, we 


| think of the blue sea, and sunny air, and ever-green hills of the 


“ Golden Shell.” 


New Epitions.—We have to notice in Divinity a third edition of 
The Progress of Doctrine in the New Testament, by T. D. Bernard, 
M.A. (Maemillan.)—This volume contains “The Bampton Lectures” 
for the year 1864, and is one of the valuable contributions to theological 
literature which that foundation has of late years produced,——Allso, in 


| a third edition, we have Mr. F. W. Robertson’s translation of Lessing's 


Education of the Human Race (H. S. King).——Detached Links: 
Extracts from the Writings and Discourses of Joseph Parker, DD, 
compiled by the Rev. Josoph Lucas (R. D. Dickinson), is a republication 
which does not call for criticism. Dr. Parker must have, it is evident, 
from the fact of such a compilation appearing, many ardent admirers, 
th is not often granted 
to living authors.——The ITymnal Companion to the Book of Common 
gives the music of 
the hymns of the collections published by the Rev. E. H. Bickersteth. In 
Classics we have Thirteen Satires of Juvenal, with Notes and Introduction, 
by G, A. Simcox, a “ second edition, revised and enlarged ” (Rivingtons), 
s and insufficiency of the 
as Mr. Sime uself explains 
in his new preface, he confined himself to such notes “as a reader of 
Juvenal’s own day might have required, if very stupid and not very 
ther stupid nor ignorant, 
might well find himself frequently deserted by a guidance so inter- 
In the present edition, Mr. Simcox, who is always acute and 





scantine 





annotations in the first edition, wher 











mittent. 
vigorous, if not always implicitly to be followed, endeavours to supply 
the defect of the first. number “thirteen” 
on his title-page the editor accounts for in a characteristic note 
which we cannot refrain from quoting:—“Three satires have been 
required in University examinations, 
esis that all candidates for 
a pass or honours either possess or cultivate the temper to which such 

Mr. E. Palmer, Corpus 
publishes Catulli 


The appearance of the 


altogether omitted, as not 
reditable hypoth 





which proceed on tho ¢ 











reading is as painful as it ought to be.” 
Professor of Latin in the University of Oxf 
(The Clarendon .) The Professor 
has followed exactly the text of Mr. Robinson Ellis. His method of 
selection may be best described in his own elegant Latinity :—“ Qua in 
carmen ullum negligeremus quod 
neque in iis carminibus 
verbum aut reci- 





Veronensis Carmina Selecta. 





posset quisquam Musarum amator desiderare 





qu typis essent representanda ne unum quidem 
Catulli ipsius mores, née 
Verum aliud est 


deremus aut immutaremus. Etenim nee 
seculi quod tum Roma erat nolimus dissimulare. 
odorem noscere prasepis, aliud in sterquilinio volutari”——In general 
literature we have Rasselas, Prince of Abyssinia, with Boswell’s Intro 
Merrie England in the Olden Time, by George 
comprising 


duction ( Tegg); 







“Once more thy waters bear me, and again } Daniel (Warne and Co.); Zhe Saracens (Warne and Co.), 
After a barren night a cheerless morn. v \ the chapters from Gibbon relating to this subject, and Ockley’s well- 
Scone. _S a ‘ali known History of the Suracens (the volume is one of the Chandos 
thy Saviour by thy sin.’ Classics); Lessons of the French Revolution, 1789-1872, by Lord 
Sous, “Theo oath sack then hals nd,” Ormathwaite (Bentley); Poems, Lyrical and Dramatic, by G. F. 
question Armstrong (Longmans); Az Text- Book: of Ge 





“Lo! again 
‘le tis the Lord! 
I needs must ! 
and I have lost His love, 
He bids me come, 
He bids me eat, 














logy, by David Page (Blackwood); and Lurth not a Globe! by 
Parallax (J. B. Day), a volume which we ought not to associate 
with the rational productions which we have been enumerating without 
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20 1 OY AL POL Y rE C HNIC. _NOTIC ‘E.- — T heE NCH ANTED 
2 v GLEN (writtea by Dr. Croft), notwithstanding its great popularity, cannot 
2/0 | be given after November 8th, in consequence of the engagement of Mr. HJ WARD 
7/6| PAUL. This week 315th representation. Mr. Hartwell.—New Lectures by Pro 
1/6 | fessor Gardner.—l. The SILBER LIGHT; 2. SUGAR, from the CANE to the 
6/0 | TEA-CUP.—HOME ELECTRICITY, by Mr. King.—Other Novelties.—Open daily, 
1 

5 

2 

4 

2 

6 





0 | from twelve to five, and seven to ten.—Admission, One Shilling. 





¢| PPOYAL POLYTECHNIC.—NOTICE.—The MANAGIN 
2/6 & DIRECTOR attends in his office daily, from Four until half-past Five o'cloc - 


3/0 | Letters requiring answers must contain plainly addressed envelopes. 





INDIA OFFICE, 27th September, 1871. O T A & 

Y ORDER of the SECRETARY of | [\  soctery.— 

STATE for INDIA in COUNCIL. consequence of the 

NOTICE is hereby GIVEN that appointments to the 

Indian Public Works Department of Assistant-Engi- 

neer, Second Gr salary Rs.4.200 (about £420) per 

annum, will be available in 1874, for such candidates 
as may be found duly qualified 

For further pa pply by letter only to the 

Secretary, Public artment, India Office, S.W. 


UPIL. ig EDWARD FIELD, 








ADDRESS, Captain 
VISIT to BAFFIN'S 
the POLARIS. The 
viously announced, or 
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onsulti neer, A.T.C.E., M. Inst. ME, | KJ Lectures at ST 

&e ot Che Yhand eS o— rs, 22 Buckingham Street, Place, each SUNDAY 
tr Strand, ba has a VACANCY Pp UPLL will now be resumed 
—— W. B. CARPENTER, 
‘Recent Inve stigatior 


(\HUI RCH.— A ( “L - ‘RG YMAN of good 


j standing zy seel ; free and open Church ; 


P. irts of the Brain.” 
Member's Annual S 





free and « I 
Any read ft s stor who can forward his Shilling 
views may write, “C. C. W.,” 21 St. Philip's Road, N.E 


— 7 — ry. > > 

\ CHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBITIONS. rae 6 
‘ An EXAMINATION will be held at MALVERN 
COLLEGE on Decemt 19th ee 20th, for the award 
of FIVE HOUSES HO! ARSHIPS of £80, and FIVE 
EXHIBITIONS of £50. The awards will be for one 
or two years, according to merit, and to either Classical 
or Math 1 
For Particulars apply t 


poecat ION in the — 


This RESTAURANT 


(embracing the late 





the Head Master. 
CITY. of 


similar parties) 
Entrance to private 
Open for Suppers, 











GEOGRAPHICAL! 


Paper on the Nile Regions, announced for the Meeting 
of November 3, is postponed. 
Evening will be the 


LECTURE 


a door, One Penny, Sixpence, and (Reserved Seats) One 


and commodious Premises. h 

14 REGENT STRE 

GALLERY of ILL v STRATION, 
if 


, lidat 
atical Ca ates which will be available for Regimenta in 


» rooms in Car 


MADEIRA. 
Fellows are informed that in TTHE P ACIFIC STEAM NAVIGA- 
illness of Sir Samuel Baker, his TION CO.’S ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS, 
Sailing from Laverpe: 1 every Wednesday, Bordeaux 

every Saturday, and Lisbon every Tuesday, 
Call at MADEIRA to land and embark First and 
Second-Class Passengers ouly 

For Rates of Fares and other particulars apply to 
1 November 3. N. GRIFFITHS, TATE, and CO, Fenchurch House, 
~~ —— Fenchurch Street, London: MALCOLMS, MAO- 
SOCIETY.— | GEORGE, and CO., Exchange Square, Glasgow; or at 
. GEORGE'S HALL, Langham the Offices of the Company, 31 James Street, Liverpool. 

Afternoon, at Four precisely, W. J. CONLAN, Secretary. 
On Sunday next, November 2 


Esq, M.D., LL.D. F.R.S., on (= ER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 

1s into the Functions of Different | CHANDELIERS 
TABLE GLASS OF ALL KINDS. 
CHANDELIERS IN BRONZE AND ORMOLU. 
Moderator Lamps, and Lamps for India. 

LONDON—Show Rooms, 45 OXFORD STREET, W. 
ae ~~ _ | BIRMINGHAM—Manufactory and Show Rooms, 
L - M AL L. Broad Street. (ESTABLISHED 1807.) 


.Y UDDEN MOURNING.— 

Messrs. JAY are always provided with experi 
enced dressmakers and milliners, ready to travel to any 
part of the kingdom, free of expense to purchasers, 
when the emergencies of sudden or unexpected mourn- 
ing require the immediate execution of mourning 
orders They take with them dresses, bonnets, 
millinery, besides materials at Is per yard and up 
ures, and 


The Subjects for the 
PRESIDENTS OPENING 
MARKHAM'S (R.N.) RECENT 
BAY, and the DISCOVERIES of | 
Meeting will be held, as pre 
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as before, under an Exemption | wards from the piece, all marked in plat n fig 
at 
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: Ok ge ag Hor 1. the LORD MAYOR | it TICE.—HOTEL DES ANGLAIS.—A Reasonable estimates also given for household mourn 
a » Cha ler a scheme for the Education of First-Class Hotel, facing the Sea, and under | ing at a great saving to large or small families. 
wht wil = ndon — , English Management JAY'S . 
to y #0 Parliament for an Secretary, 80 Coleman Street The London General Mourning Warehouse, 


R. BAKER HAYS, 
London, E.C. 
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past i on " a ond O “Pie? | Point de Galle, Shanghai, Singapore, Sydney, and 





Yokohama, on terms which may be ascertained at 





GLENFIELD STARCH _ | 224 Manafacturers ot the Die on, Sane 








ments so long and favourab 1 by their eer Bes edie = Gaara 
Te D Always Secures | name, are compelled to CAUTION the public against po prone ~ Re he ; a ae ar notes for the use 
he Delight of the Laundress, the inferior p arations wh re put up 1 labelled | “ speesie~ a h eg Poo t ; a . . 

The Admiration of the Beholder, in close =< ution of their goods, with a view to mis- They undertake the agency of parties connet ted with 

And the Comfort of the Wearer. | lead the public.—92 W Street, Cavendish Square | [2dia, the J we and sale of Indian and other 

: ; eatin as late 6 bacante Street, “Pp rtman $ ware), ond 1g | securities, the ¢ ee ee ee 

URKEY N I CARPETS, | Trinity Street, Loudon, S.£ — terest, dividends, pay, pensions, é&c., and the effecting 

KEY and INDIAN CARPETS, saci (OR RON, 5 : ____ | of remittances between the above-named depend- 

IMPORTED BY | _ Wh Wwe ‘ TeNT ‘ rryy y encies, 

WATSON, BONTOR, and CO., ARVEY’S SAUCE,—CAUTION.— | “they also receive deposits of £100 and upwards for 

7 eel sa * . The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- | Axed periods, the terms for which may be ascertained 
CARPET MANUFAC TURERS TO THE ” ROYAL ticularly requested to observe that each Bottle, pre- | on appl sation at thelr office 4 

FAMILY, pared by E, LAZENBY and SON, bears the Label | — Qjfice hours, 10 to 3; Saturdays, 10 to 2. 


85 & 86 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. | used so many years, signed, “Llizabeth Lazenby.’ Thre udneedie Street, London, 1873 
EXHIBITION MEDALS, 1851, 1862, and DUBLIN, 1868. | 7 RAGRANT SO A P.— XY OVERNMENTS STOCK INVEST. 























FINE BENGAL MATTING, SIX Y ARDS WIDE. | &/ The celebrate te UNI TED SERVICE TABLE r I MENT COMPANY LIMI PED, 
Rooms Covered in One - | is famed for its delightful fragrance and beneticial effect 33 CORNHILL, E.C. 
~ on the skin Manufactured by CAPITAL—ONE MILLION. 
TASY CHAIRS AND SOF AS J. C. & J. FIELD, Patentees of the Self-fitting Candles. First Issue, £500,000 fully paid-up. 
a . _ “*" | Sold by Chemists, Oil and Italian Warehousemen, and | The undoubted securi fered by this Company to 
others, I is—A Ca ul f £500,000 invested is 
HOWARD and SONS, Manofacturers, solicit an 7 ee cachdiats ° Bis and ¢ UG 1ent Stock. The Invest- 
inspection of their Stock, which is of the most varied oT. Sear en ee ‘Il Deposits in similar Stock by purchase of 
description, | . a y ATSCY 9 j oRit O' 30r ‘he 
25, 96, AND 27 BERNERS Sr., OXFORD Sr, W. | MRS. S.A. ———- salt dice Gaannine a sey by Auditors aa 
a4”, 40, d A ai > + . 4 VL Avy . Ww OR L ys n ¢ » y y 5 
> , »MeCINGa yublishing their ¢ I ivertiseme 
SIEGES DE PLUME.—Howard’s Patent. AIR RESTORER or DRE SSING NEW DEPOSIT FEATURE. 
THE MOST LUXURIOUS SEATS POSSIBLE will RESTORE Grey or Faded Hair to its! particular tion is requested to the plan adopted 
z Me ge youthful colour and beauty | by this ¢ ond . ysits two years 
SHow-Rooms: 25 € 27 BeRNERS St., Lonpvon, W. IT will cause Hair to grow on Ba i Spots | Sees ae Not ler the seal of the Uom- 
HOWARD AND SONS. { IT will promote luxuriant growth. j and upwards D eel dca fuatil cases taal 
FALLING Hair is immediately checked. | cee” Pychn < pps fo Ey etait 





INAHAN’S.LL.WHISKY THIN Hair th 


a » 
ita : Ni eee a ; B \LDNESS preventei 
; IT re ves all « li 








ES aR ee eae A ; moves al d 
_ This ec ated and most delicious old m pirit IT « seine neki r oil nor dye < 
is the very EERSTE In large bottles, price Six Shilling 
( OF IRISH WHISKII Sold by most Cher rfumers — 
in quality un 1, perfectly pure, and more whole Depot, 266 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. rd British gn, 
. > tl t - By , eg es ae rnment k a 
some than t ( Brandy. N the red A. W. RAY. Manager 





seal, pink label, and cork branded | | OLLOW AY S OINTMENT and 
“KINAHAN'S . LL . WHISKY.” 




















4 PLLLS.—t " 12 the year te sts the IT ¢ wee —_ 

Wholesale Deptt, 20 Great Titchfield Btreet, Oxford | cumin 4 tas ml lags eS G OUT and Rill UMATISN. The 
Street, W. : variable temperatur of the pr it season the I a - : 1s , - 5 tooey — : 

: a = —- = - | human system is severely tried chest complaints, « saspee’ set ao ' = 4 | ‘ond 1 [ATIO 
YRANT’S MORELLA CHERRY lered digestion, biliousn meray manne or) Sennen eaten, BEATS P and RHE 
BRANDY pr to Her } i t rhe w t% ve both pain and oa — 
Royal Pala wie i rd, by the early use of thes fallible remedies, They req I liet or confinemem 
sus a a ee ae nN Ointmen \ ibbed uy the skin, | during their la tain to prevent the disease 
VY RANT'S MORELLA CHERRY . the it of the d » exerts t st | attacking a 

A BRANDY. Fas lby I SI vonderful purifying powers, never f 1 expelli Sold | t Is 1 1 2s 94 
mer M t \ 1A ( 0) nox us ma rs and remov r a temporary Oo per box; or <« i through any Chemist 
ed Ay le ‘I ing | n to the ¢ GUA 

, , , — \ ( ‘ inges d TOT NC MPOSSIBLE. — ‘Ty; 

ANTS M JRE LLA CHERRY ~- : N Sate r IMPOSSIBLE. AGU. 

+! BRANDY ) u ; ; ~ a — tN AMARELLA 1 the human hair to its pris 

at ‘ i A t i rom thet vi 
or dir | RA So Maid 4 doe r : 
per Doz., prepaid R 10% ARTIFICIAL TI rtd : 
" = . agregar t PURCHAS —Per f re 

| amu tTt © © J ] r &, ell can apply, w the t concentrated fort i 
—— ? : forw Rinse fee r value W ! *nt per return. S 8 
SOLUBLE DER TABI Messr BROWNING, 5 Chilworth Street, West Angel Pa re } Upper Tham 

AGRI \ 1 CONVENIENT, irne Te -e, London; or 11 Bouth Street, Piccadilly, = : 

Ca ul 1d |» ter : OHN GOSNELL & CO.’s CHERRY 
are a f i n n — € TOOTH PAS! greatly superior to any Toot 
oO! ingredien and ¢ . JARKR'S LIE K PIL LS.—A trial of a) Powder, gives th th a pearl-like whiteness, pro 
23 6d 3 Ch single dose will produce conviction that they in- | the enamel from decay, aud imparts a pleasing frag- 





eet. | vigorate the feeble, restore hay i swalid to be ith: and | rance to the breath. Price ls 6d per pot. 
; g-House Stree i Lit cases. In boxes, Is Ijd, 2s 9d, and in To be had of all Perfumers and Chemists, and st 
ree for four stamps, fs y packets, lls each, Sold by all Chemists Angel Passage, 93 Upper Thames Street, Loudon. 
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TucIuS DAVOREN: 


By M. E. BRADDON. 
——pass | BRADDON’ s NEW 


LUCIUS aD AY 


py the AUTHOR ‘LADY 


London: 


DAVOREN 


or, PUBLICANS and SINNERS: a Novel. agi re oar oe 
AUDLEY’S SECRET,” &e 


JOHN MAXWELL and CO. 


DAVOREN: 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


F ARJEO N's Ss NEW OBRI CHRISTMAS STORY. 


a Novel. 
MR. B. L. 





“WORK. 


Now ready, price One Shilling. 
THE CHRISTMAS NUMBER OF “TINSLEY'S MAGAZINE,” 
Beautifully Illustrated, entitled 
G OLDEN GRAI N. 
By B. L. FARJEON, 
“ Bread-and-Cheese and Kisses,” “ Grif,’ & 


NOTICE.—WHITEHURST'S NAPOLEON the THIRD. 


COURT and SOCIAL LIFE in FRANCE under 
NAPOLEON the THIRD. By the late Fetix WaHITEHURST. 2 vols. 8vo 
[Now read. 


a Novel. RECUERDOS de 


SO. A 
LUCIUS ITALIA. 
+ 4 \ 7T s T 4 ry — 
By M. E. BRADDON. OLD ROME and NEW ITALY. By Ewitrio Casretar. 
————— — —" Translated by Mrs. ARTHUR ARNO In 1 yol. 8vo. [Now rea 
S ) } } [ 
\SHANTI EXPEDITION. NOTICE.—SPIRIT FACES, MEDIUMS, at a DARK CIRCLE, the 


yured Sheet, 2s 64; Mounted in Case 


‘MAP OF THE GOLD COAST. 


NEW 


AND PART OF THE 


KINGDOM OF 








ASHANTI. E,W 


11 unpublished. 


WALWORTH JUMPERS, &c. 


U NOE: THODOX Li INDON ; or, Phases of Religious 
fe in the Metropolis. By the Rey. C MA nick Davigs, D.D. 1 vy 
(A 
NOTICE.—A SILENT SERVICE, WATCH NIGHT, ORTHODOX SPIRII 
4 ially prepa E, & 


Phases of Religious 





Complete the. progress of the Es ender Sir Gemet Weller and ORTHODOX LONDON; or, 
pptain GI aur pt ae h Protectorate as ife in the Church of England. By the Author of “ Unorthodox Lond 
recom Adm utor | and approved by Earl Kimberley ; vol. 8vo. rN 
u 24 inches by 4 
Fee the COngitnl City af Aahentt, in Bd Geen | AMET on NEW NOVELS, AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
M ant Anama 
PUNIS HEI and PARDONED; or, How does it 

Just published, } mee er re a End? A ; f the Nineteenth Century. By Mrs. ALEXANDER S. ORR, Author 
ANEW MAP OF THE GUINEA COAST, New Novel, by the Aut Spencer's Wife 


_ WEST AFRICA; 











Mrs. o. Crow, Author of 


v \ ? iy. 


LINK. 


leathsid R. 


A TWISTED 


tncleding tho wl NIGER, and showing the KINGDOM of | |. : 
ASHANTI, and the undir . "st ites, Prepared to illus trate the Course of The OL p CROSS QU ARR Y: a New Novel. 
Events wh V sptanptet tages is on the Gold ( By GERALD GRANT, Author of “Coming Home to Roo: In 3 y 
Seca 96 m to ar th: s , 17} inches by 223 \ vd 
Lond EDWARD STANFORD, 6 sercdbacmnseettecinae ss, S.W. es A ne AN, ADI AN HEROINE. By the Au ha yr of 
ives from the Backwoods,” &c. In 3 vols. 
NHE DUNRAVEN ADARE COAL and IRON COMPANY, soe i 
| Limit ed, hereby give NOTICE that the COU ng now due (at the rate of AUR: \ ERLE. By the Author of “ Bla ne 
nun vill be PAID at the Alliar jank, Limited.—By order, Seymour,” “Erma’s Engagem snt,” &e. In3 vols, [Now ready. 


10 per cent. per é 


92 Queen Victoria Street, Mansion House, E.C, 


PER-CENT. 
Q-t 


THOMAS JERVIS, Secretary. 


DEBENTURE BONDS.—The 
fthe DUNRAVEN AD ARE ( ape and IRON COMPANY, Limited, are pre 


The AMUSEMENTS 


ew Novel. By NORMAN NUGENT. 3 vols. 


GOOD OLD TIMES: a 


Author of * Bos 


rane ee of a MAN of FASHION: a 
DIRECTORS [Now rea 
New Novel. By 


sobel,” “Old St, Pau 


The 






pared to receive Tenders, at or above par, in amounts of not less than £50, for the WILLIAM HARRISON AINSWORTH 
w issued portion of the "£10, 8 yn r Cent. Debentures (Interest payable half “Rookwood,” “ The Tower of London,’ “The Miser’s Daughter,” 4 In 
yearly by Coupon attached), authorised to be created for the purpose of the further 3 vol ‘ : : ~ (Now ready 

3 vols L 





development of the Pr per ty 
These Debentures are a first 
Company, the Share 
The sales of Coal for th« 
anticipated that th 
finished are complete 
The sum expended or 





22 Queen Victoria Street, Mansion House. 


charge upon the whole of the property of the 
( — of which is £60,000, fully subscribed and paid up. 

last year realised £14,698 163 7d, and it is confideatly 
am yunt will be doubled so soon as the new works now nearly 


1 new Works, Plant, and Machinery being far in excess of 
the authorised issue of Debentures, and the Annual Interest being only £800, it 
vill be seen that these Bonds offer a safe and undeniable security. 

Full particulars and Application Forms may be had of the Secretary.—By order. 


The SQUIRE’S GRANDSON. A Tale of a Strong 
Man's Weakness. By Rossrt St. Joun Corset, Author of “ The Canon's 
Daughters,” “Church and Wife,” &c. In 3 vols. [Now ready 

A NEW SPORTING NOVEL. 
A HUNT CUP; or, Loyalty before all : 


By WaT BRaDwoop, Author of * ‘O. V. iL,” “Ensemble,” &c 


a Novelette. 
In 1 vo 
[Now ready 


| 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 Catherine Street, Strand. 





H J. N IC OL L, Mouhent Clothier, 
. Army, Navy, and Civil Outfitter. 
(114, 116, 118, 120 Regent Street, W. 
London < 41, 44, 45 Warwick Street, W. 
422 Cornhill, E.C. 
10 Mosley Street, Manchester. 
Branches < 50 Bold Street, Liverpool 
(39 New Street, Birmingham. 
The Fashior 
ready, and can be 


ae GENT LE .ME 

DREADN\ TIGHT” OVER tt with Self- 
contracting B Sea or Land, is further improved 
by having a h i removable at p Several 


s for the approaching 
had at the above addresses. 











fashionable nove i 2nd m ial for Over 
coats are pre pare Very choice fabrics for Frock and 
Mor Coats, & Home-spun Cheviots for Suits are 


to be fas Sh mat e wear, Distingué Patterns in Angolas 


for Trouserings 


Por! BOYS.—A | large and comprehen- 
ve Stock f WINTER CLOTHING 1 yn view 








tasteful designs in Suits for Younger | and | 
lation” Suits, as worn at Eton Rens yw, and 
great Sch 3, always ready. or made to order in 


Shirts, Hosiery, Hats 


ght Guineas. 








\ New Habit ( rtJa I terproof Tweed 
Polonai ir ( ne New Dread 
: Ww R xd Contracting 
" in Waterproof, Tweed, Cheviot. and Beaver 

Water; f Tray g iks in New Designs 


| 24 AND PERRINS’ SAUCE. 


IRCESTERSHIRE.") 
I ed I tood Sauce 
Impr 1 i 
( ) 
piq 
Ask / A and PERRINS' SAUCI 
BEWAI " ws 
and he na I \ PERRIN 1 all 
” 
—CR I lon, and 


Winter are now | 


. — The | 


*., Suitable for | 
| 


Hoe LADIES. — SPECIALITIES. in | 
RIDING HABITS, from Thr 


This day is published, price 6s. 
VOL. II. O! 
T H E PARIS IAN S. 
AUTHOR of “Tho COMING RACE,” &c., EDWARD BULWER, Lord LYTTON, 


WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY SYDNEY HALL. 


| 

} 

By the 
In Four Volumes. Vol. IIL. will be published on Ist December 

SONS, Edinburgh and London. 


| WM. BLACKWOOD and 


-| NEW POPULAR MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


Price One Shilling; Postage, 21.—Now ready, the NOVEMBER PART of 


shilling 2 


| SCRIBNER’S MONTHLY. 


An Illustrated Magazine for the People. 


Conducted by J. G. HOLLAND. 
Issued in London simulta witl Publication in New Y 
Londor FREDERICK WARNE and CO., Bed 1 Stre S i 


DIVIDENDS 10 TO 20 PER CENT. 
FOR SAFE AND PROFITABLE INVESTMENTS 
Read SHARP'S INVESTMENT CIRCULAR (Post. free). 


NOVEMBER EDITION NOW READY, 12 PAGES.) 
It contains Safe Investment 1 Eng if} R ) 
Gas, Dock, Insurar Bank I Shares, Foreign Loaus, Bonds, & American au 
also Market Pric and Db le A 
CAPITALISTS, SHAREHOLDERS, INVESTORS, TRUSTESS, 
Wi 1 \ i v lal 1 
Messrs. SHARP and CO S K 1 Share Bro 3 P t Lon EA 
(Established 1852 Ba :s—Lonidon and WV 
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T Tr > r YU net ta y, wath to0-ua ne, 
THE QUARTERLY | REVIEW, | HISTORY of EUROPE from 1789 to 1852. | Next week, in 2 vols. vo, _ 
No. 270, is pu iishe i - s | MY RECOLLECTION, 





CONTE 1. 














1. THE ENGLISH PULPIT. ° 

: a ALISON’S HISTORY of EUROPE | _ From 1806 to 1873. 

3. EXPERIENCE OF SCHOOL BOARDS. DURING the FRENCH REVOLUTION, from its | By Lord WILLIAM PITT LENNOX, 

4. HOLLAND House } COMMENCEMENT to the FALL of NAPOLEON These Volumes contain An¢ podios °3 and 1 

5. EXGLISH DICTIONARIES. 13 Volumes, crown S8yo, price £2 IIs. | 8cences of George LV., William IV,, Louis XVII. pe 2. 

6. THz LAND OF Mos. ‘ Leopold, the Prince Consort,’ Prince 7 i 3. 

7. HERBERT SPENCER. | _ = Napoleon IIL, the Empress Eugénie, the Pe 4 

8. THE PROGRAMME OF THE RADICALS. ALISON’S HISTORY of EUROPE, | Imperial, the Duke of Wellington, the Me Pri é 

JoHN MuRRAY, Albemarle Street. | from the FALL of NAPOLEON to the ACCESSION | Anglesea, Lords Byron, Chesterfield, Brown § 

——— of LOUIS NAPOLEON, 8 Volumes, crown 8yvo, eaten F Bentine k, Dal ling, Messrs, Pit Moe 1. 
TNHE EDINBURGH REVIE W, price £1 14s. i den eg eaten ickens, Thackeray Ki 

No. 232, OCTOBER, is just published. Matthews, Young, Talma, Mdlle. Mars, Malibran, ¢,° — 


CONTENTS. | LIBRARY EDITION of the ABOVE HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers, 
1. THe MAN IN THE TRON MASK. | WORKS. 22 Volumes, demy 8vo, with Portraits, — mee. 
2. WorK AND WAGES. | price £16 17s 6d. | Now ready, in 2 vols., 21s, G 


3. LIVES AND L ETTE S OF BEETHOVE) 
‘ a hey vty INS Hs whe ~ joc - | WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh | CRISS- CROSS JOURNEY YS, 














THe BREEDING OF HO and London. sy W AL TER THORNB 
6. OLD AND NEw Sr. Pa —__— “A capita John Bull URY. 1."S 
7. HANDBOOKS AND TRAVELLERS, BEE CON'S CHRISTMAS ANNU AL. , : tcp r q. CO 
8 KEW GARDENS, ab 3 . ting. "—Daily News, 3 Hi 
9. Dr. STRAUSS'S CONFESSION. rPYHE SILIAD; or, the SIEGE of the |. he Maa pear gee. book, enlivened with countess 4M 
10, AFFAIRS ON THE GOLD Coast. SEATS. By the Authors of “ The Coming K——.” | 22¢°40tes and personal adventures." —Graphie, TE 
London: LONGMANS& Co. Eslinburgh: A.&C.BLAcK. | London: Warp, Lock, and TYLER, Paternoster Row. | HURST and BLACKETT, Publis cn 
‘ . i 6. TE 
THE . , . oar kl nal 7. C0 
OUARTERLY MaGazing | JHE PEARL of the ANTILLES. | THE NEW NOVELS, i 
N EW Qt AR PERLY MAGAZINE, Price Two Shillings and Sixpence. AT ALL THE LIBRARIES, 
A Hi roa rath eins bos ; Will be issued shortly. 2.7 
gh oa rary and Social Periodical on carane Renene "ERPOC 10, 0: 
a radipueontiagg 10 Lornp NELSON SrrReeEtT, LIVERPOOL. Lottie Darling. By J. (, 11. Ti 
TELS IN PORTUGAL. : AFI N, Auth Tr of “A Womai 
en Ne x t W AR Just published, postage 3d (free to purchasers), rself,” &c. 3 vols ——— . . 
13. 


regan oe Ranges, NEW CATALOGUE of STAN DARD 














Author of * Grace Tolmar.” £X and POPULAR MODERN BOOKS, 130 pp, Hube rt Freeth’s 5 Pr osperity, By Me Pr 
RABELAIS: a Critical Biography. including all the most important Works of the Best NEWTON CROSLAND. 3 vols, 
A SPIRITUALISTIC SEANCE. | Authors in all branches of Literatare, and inthe vari- | ‘ ra novel which cannot fail to ple It is pup Th 
HORSES AND RIDERS. | ous Editions in which they are now issued, offered in | and elevat Lit in feel ing, good in style, the o ineldentte 


GIULIO VESCONA, POET AND PAINTER: a Tale. cloth bindings, at greatly reduced prices. intere sting 1g, and each ch 
Annual Subscription (free by post), 11s, payable ia | Brekexs and Sox, 1 Leicestor Square, London, _| Well-sustained individu 
advance. 


London: WAR ms Lock, and TYLeR, Warwick House, Price Half-a-Crown. ~~ | Her Face was Her Fortune. By Pe 
Paternoster Roy Tae 2. Oa T Hl &E M ON T GQ. F, W. Rosrnson, Author of “dreninoe A 





veter has & distinct ang “A 
—Daily News, 





Money,” * No< hurch,’ &e. 3 vols 





L ACK WwW OOD'S MAGAZ I N E, NOVEMBER—DECEMBER, 1873. | “A very clever novel.”—Atheneum. 
for NOVEMBER, 1873. No. DCXCVII. | ARTICLES, &C. | ‘Extremely interesting.”—/Pall Mall Gazette. 
Price 2s 6d. | 1. THE MASSACRE OF TIENTSIN. 
Coxrents, 2. A Port's Dakaus, By E. Harding. ‘Monsieur Maurice: a New 


rae. Rook —e | 3. CRADLES OF Two HEROES. = ; : 

THE PARISIANS, Book XI. (Continued.) | 4. THE OLD FAMILY RECORDS OF PROVENCE. By | Novelette, and ot ¥ ar Tales. By AMELIA B 

a aren. s “ és | E. Bowles Epwakrps, Author of “ Barbara's History.” vols 
HE MisstnG BILLS: AN UNSOLVED MYSTERY. - Wee “ oe ; 
“poten an ‘ 5. THE REVELATIONS OF GENERAL LA MARMORA, 

ew Bot re si Z | 6. THE INSANE CATHOLIC Poor. By J. R. Gasquet, ‘Crown. Har den. By Mrs. Fuller, 
a . } M.D. 


‘An agreeable and interesting novel.”—Post, 








7. CONSECRATED, By F. E. Weatherly, B.A 


nee, ~ soe at BE 8. THE CANONIZATION OF St, JOHN N&POMUCENE. ‘One Love in a Life. By Emm TH 


Part the First. 














ght in Winter— Despair. « ) > , 2 “er M. PEARSON 3 vol [Just read 
ERAL PARTY AND NATIONAL EDUCATION. ‘ “Tadao 5p mo , By the Author of “The — 
W. BLAcKWwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. Chap. 27. The Top Walk in the Garden. } HURST and BL ACKE rT, Publishers, 
ne = Ss , . oe — 285 Mr. Lorner at Breakfast. 13 Great Marlboroug gh Street. 
{" RASER MAGAZINE. — 29. A Consultation. -—- a 
No 4 vil. NOVEMBER. 10. ON THE DscIsIon OF THE HOLY OFFICE ON Demy 4to, half-bound, 5s; only 100 printed, 


E dited by J. A. Frovog, M.A ABYSSINIAN ORDERS, By the Rey. J. Jones. YTCHINGS (18) of RU RAL 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES. r 
asd at te 4 SCENERY. By T, J. Smita, Engraver of the 
hen, London: BURNS and OaTss, 17 & 18 Portman Street, | 47; juities of London and Environs, 


V.; and 63 Paternoster Row, E.C. I . Sire . . . 
oe en eT s ae sondon: WILLIAM Teaa, Pancras Lane, Cheapside - 
Ey.” By France's T HE ART JOURNAL Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 63.22 

for NOVEMBER (price 2s 6d) contaius the TH LIFE of PETER the GREAT. 


following :— > . s 
5 By J. Barrow, F.R.S., &c. Illustrations on Steel, 


JONATHAN EDWARDS 

THE INDIAN CIVILS 

St. SyMEON SALOS. 

THE AUTHORSHIP ( 
W. Newman. 

SISSIPARA 

A Proposed REFORM OF THE ENGLISH CONSTITUTION 








LINE ENGRAVINGS. 


























ay a Col nist y 7 ‘ fror Or rinal Dr: wings 
) AGES AND CATHOLICISM Ww Fr . a. 1. DEATH of the EARL of WARWICK, after J. A. , from Origina awing 
— ihe oe ag CAsncwcee mm FRancs, By Houston, R.S.A. London: WILLIAM TeGG, Pancras Lane, Cheapside, 
BuivisH Poucy ix PERSIA AND CENTRAL Asta, By | 2° T8¢ ARQUEBUSIER, after J. B. Mapov. cement 
WW - ne: a * oe *Y | 3. SIREN and the DROWNED LEANDER, after J.| New Edition, Four Vols. 8vo (medium), with 7 vent 
-.. gs ‘ = Ss a ; By Dr. A DURHAM. A.R.A Er ae rs, printed from the Original Wood Blocks, 
I V sIR . DI TOS PAUL. sy r. A. . - : | 
Schwartz ‘ LITERARY CONTRIBUTIONS. pri clota it ae ee 
INTO BALLAD-LAND. By the Rev. M. G. Watkins, | HALLS AND CASTLES oF TH Dex. By Dean Howson "ONE" YEAR - BOOK, EVERY: pie ! 
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Moxon, in announcing the fourteenth | A BOOK of EMBLE MS. Drawn on Wood by F. 
n boasting tl} every suce ve edit With Verbal lIllustrat wd an Inti 1 1 by Mr ALFRE 
hirty-tw “ars ago, has been both enlarged an P erial 1émo, 4s 6d 
Its t I r instead of being a mere catalogue « The MOTHE R’S BOOK of POR’ RY. Selected and 
I tina most convenient form. To indicat ALI » GaTry. ¢ vn 8vo, with Illustrations Zan 
1 by its editor, Mr. Benjamin D nd 7a 6d. 
ment { the reade li W y be so f t ) Aur 
V pt Tt . pt 7 ‘ ‘ . ris . ; a ! he , rt of sel vd t ik Ww 
Mr 1 , 
| Gold ( 
he ( } 
I \ . ‘ . t 
sina w nate i 2 , 
AUNTY SAL L Y Ss L IF i, With Six Illustrations by 
1. 
psiaecns , PARAB L KS from N \TU R KX. With Notes on the 
Y NEWS, O t 187 Wit} al ; ‘ w.M N 
e er rgement nder the able ed rshiy He I P. H. Cald ’ Rt. A. ©. W. ¢ Lt.A., J I ini H 
1A ry he | I v In ¢ fto V t 8 i mie I ul 
L« n 


THE UNIFORM EDITION OF 
YARD, October 4, 1873. THE LATE MRS. ALFRED GATTY’S WORKS. 


rk of the kind for the general reader PAR. ABLES from NATU RE. T wo Volumes feap, 8vo, 


Portrait of Mrs. Alfred Gatty, p id each 
WORLDS NOT REAL ZK :D, and PROVERBS 
ILLUSTRATED. I » Vol. fcap. Svo, : 6d. 


enamel, 75 62: tortoiseshetl,7e a; | DOMESTIC PIC TURES and TALES. With Six 
tra, 1)s Gd; tree calf, 1 6d ap. 8vo, 3s 6d, 
AUNT JU DY’S TALES. Illustrated by tana 8. 
? 9 ) ITT > » i.” ’ .8vo. Fifth Edition, 3s 6d 
MOXON’S POPULAR POETS. AU NT [DVS LETTERS. A Sequel to “ Aunt 


TILLIAM MICHAEL R ETTI I's i by CLARA S. LANE. New Ed ym. Fea v is Od 
ee Sa eneee en The HU MAN- ACE DIVINE, and other Tales. 
—— as cal . a : Colont With Illustrati eh py od Second Edit FB id 
me Eee Rg a oleae Oe Nee Co The F AIR Y GODMOTHE RS, -_ ues Tales. With 
nd in t Unit St t r testimony to the immens ; ece. Fifth Edition, Feap. 8vo, 2s 6d 
MOXON'S Pt t S over any other | my, 
Collen P PUL dhe eregiclcandimgeh HU NDREDTH BIRTHDAY, and other Tales. 
ee eee pene ee Ww trations by Piz. New Edition, revised 33 6 
salad Medica cio maeommeeimaeet ‘AL FRED G AT TY’S PRESE NTATION BOX 
Nation ts, places this Series above rivalry. ; 
y LE. containing e above Volume — be ifully printed 
A, —y ] lina loth 1 x Price 31 


SL EPeEEE, W AIF S and STRAYS of NATU RAL HISTORY. 
14. POPE , , red Fr ce and Woodcuts. Feap., 3s 6d 


:8 oy A BI , * BR RAD. By Juan Mace, ‘Translated by 


16. A SELECTION OF HUMOROUS 7 
POEMS. p GaTtTy. Two vols. feap 


17. A SELECTION OF AMERICAN 


POEMS, AUNT JU DY’s YE AR L Y V OL UME, 1873. Edited 
18. MRS. HEMANS’S POEMS by Mr tatty. Nun I by H. PATERSON and other 
19. THOMSON. by Mrs, EWING New 1 rom HANs ¢ TIAN ANDERSEN 
A SELECTION OF MISCEI t! f Short Stories, P Interesting At und { 
LANEOUS POEMS Infort Young People. Square 8 old peg 
, rhe . begin the New Volu r the Edi 
: u I 1 Mrs. Ew 


OO BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG BY Mrs. EWING (J. H. GATIY) 
LIBRARY POETS. LOB Ul E-BY-TH E-PIRE : or, the LUCK of LING- 


La 
Yd 


MOXO 


—- 


ETS, in the popular \FL AT IR N for ‘ak ARTHING. With Illustrations 


ils. 


Mrs. OVE RHE W vy? S REMEMBR LNCES., Ilus- 


LIBRARY EDITION OF : 
MOXON’S PORTS. 


The BROWNIES, and other Tales. Illustrated by 


YAS Se Se ae ME L C H (OR S DREAM, and other Tales. Illustrated. 


Dream’ is an exquisite little story, charming riginal humour 


NI E, MOXON, SON, and CO., 1 AMEN CORNER, ut spirits, and tender pathos." —Athenaum 
PATERNOSTER ROW, E.C London; GEORGE BELL and SONS, You t, Covent Garden 
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LIST OF NEW WORKS FOR NOVEMBER. 
NANCY. By Rhoda Broughton, Author of “Cometh up as a Flower,” “ Red as a Rose jg 


She, “Goodbye, Sweetheart.” 3 vols. 


JAPAN and the JAPANESE. By Aime Humbert, Envoy | The LIFE and WORK of THORVALDSEN. By Eugene 












Extraordinary of the Swiss Confederation. From the French, by Mrs. CASHEL PLoN. Fromthe French by Mrs. CasHeL Hoxuy. Imperial syo, Numetoay 

Hoey. Edited by W. H. BATEs, Assistant-Secretary to the Royal Geographical I)lustrations. 

Society. Ilustrated — 207 Drawings by Italian and French Artists, and 

lis Renan Pots pbs. Royal 4to, 42s. The LIFE of GREGORY the SEVENTH. ByM. Villemain, 
of the Freuch Academy. Translated by Jamzs Bauer Brocktey. In 2 vole 

263 . 
MASTERPIECES of Sir oe nae. A Selec- ay 
tion of Twenty of his most important Engravings reproduced in Permanent ! M 4 illemain’s As ife of mage VII. oc —— 1 the learned Author's thou gts and 
otograp a Memoir »be Strange cludiug porti ‘ elsure ing many years of his life, vas left complete at his dk h te, 
be et phy. = me Lan = of sid Be a si erin ge, in x cluding port pas: of io ene trous das s of the tirst sies > of "P aris, the M.S. 8 removed f eath, Dating 
his Autobiography, by FRANCIS WOODWARD. Folio, 42s. ee » Angers. At the Capitulation of Paris, it was brought back to the capi andl 


housed in the Rue de Lille, where it narr. cape xd the flames kindled by th 
FRENCH SOCIETY from the FRONDE to the GREAT | Commune, the next house being burnt to the ground. 3 
REVOLUTION. By lWenry BarTON BAKER. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 21s. A SALON in the LAST DAYS of the EMPIRE, sal 
BYE GONE DAYS in DEVONSHIRE and CORNWALL. omer — 3s. By GaRace Ramsey, Author of “A Woman's Trials,” &, la 
By Mrs. Henry PENNELL WuHITCOMBE. Crown Svyo, 7s 6d i ai 
: ‘ ame THWARTED; or DUCK’S EGGS in a HEN’S NEST, 
SERMONS in STONES. A New and Revised Edition. Christmas Story. By FLORENCE MONTGOMERY, Author of + Mleundorets 


With a Memoir of the Author. Crown 8vo, Roxburgh binding, 6s. | “Thrown Together,” &c. 6s. 


The NEW MAGDALEN. By Wilkie Collins, Author of MISUNDERSTOOD. By Florence Montgomery. Ay 
“The Woman in White.’ A New and Popular Edition, in crown 8vo, Illustrated Edition of this Popular Story. With Eight full-page Iiustrations 
6s, by Geoags Du Maurier. Foolscap dto. 10s 6d. 





NEW WORKS NOW READY. | THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 
The TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE for NOVEMBER, in The MASTER of GREYLANDS. By Mrs. Henry Wood, 


which is continued a New Serial Story, by Major WHYTE-MELVILLE, Author of “ East Lynne,” &. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 
entitled ‘UNCLE JOHN,” now ready price 1s. s 
papal hn chao TOM BULKELEY of LISSINGTON: a Novel. By R, 
| MOUNTENEY JEPHSON. 3 vols. crown 8yo. 


FRENCH HUMOURISTS from the TWELFTH to the) 
NINETEENTH CENTURY. By WALT#R BesAnt, M.A., Christ Coll, Camb. | The WOOING O’T: a Novel. By Mrs. Alexander. 8 vols, 
Author of “Studies in Early French Poetry,” &c. 1 vol. 8vo, 15s. | “It is singularly interesting, while the easiness and flow of the style, the 
i S « > CC sations, ar € ealir ¢ 1 et 
HENRY FOTHERGILL CHORLEY: Autobiography, | fresh that the rosder is inseusibly charmed fram the begioetia tak 
Momoir, and Letters. Edited by HENRY G. HEWLETT. 2 vols. crown Syo, | end."—AMorning Post. 
with Portrait, 21s. With Anecdotes and Reminiscences of Thackeray, Charles 


Dickens, Count d'Orsay, Theodore Hook, Lord Byron, Lord Lytton, Sydney The MIDDLE AGED LOVER. By Percy Fitzgerald, 


Smith, Miss Mitford, Samuel Rogers, Moscheles, Mendelssohn, Meyerbeer, Author of “Bella Donna,” &. 2 vols. 
Gounod, ea Hawthorne, Thomas Carlyle, Robert Browning, Mrs. E. “There are indications in this story of talent of a superior order, and of genuine 
Barrett Browning, Charles Kean, &c. | quickuess.in seizing and portraying character. Mr. Fitzgerald is a lively deseriber 


| of manners,” —Saturday Review. 
WORD-SKETCHES in the SWEET SOUTH. By Mary “It is long since we have met with so exhilarating, so clever, an1 30 sparklings 


CATHERINE JACKSON. Demy 8yo, 10s 6d. novel.” —Court Express. 





STANDARD WORKS. 
The HISTORY of ROME. From the Earliest Time to the INGOLDSBY LEGENDS (The); or, Mirth and Marvels, 








Period of its Decline. By Dr. THEODOR EN. Translated by Professor The Illustrated Edition. With Sixty beautiful Illustrations by Cruikshank, 

Dickson. With an Iotroduction by Dr. $ 4 vols. crown Svo, £2 7s 6d. Leech, and Tenniel. 1 vol. crown 4to, cloth, bevelled boards, gilt edges, 2ls. 
r sold separately, Vo's. I. and LIL. 21 I )3 - Vol. IV. in Tw ORS 

Or sold sepsrately, Yo's. I. and IL. 2 » 10s 64; Vol. IV, in Two | «A series of humorous legends, illustrated by three such men as Cruikshank, 

Parts, 16s Leech, ar al Tenniel—what can be more tem spting ? —Times. 


r paddies eooguada EDITION, in 4 vols. demy Svo, 72s. (These Volumes not mye annotated. A Library Edition, with a History of each Lagend 
ia ia hee and other Illustrative Notes. In 2 vols. de my S8vo, with an Original Frontis- 
= piece by George Cruikshank; and ail the Lllustrations by Cruikshank aad 
Professor CURTIUS’ HISTORY of GREECE. Translated Leech. 24s. 


} 


by A. W. WARD, M.A. 2 vols. demy Svo, 153 each. Vols. IIL, and [V., 18s. he Carmine Edition. In crown 8vo. With Six Illustrations by 







each. Vol. V. is now ready, price 18 Cruikshank and Leech, with gilt edges and beve!led boards, 103 6d. 

The LIVES of the ARCHBISHOPS of CANTERBURY. The Popular Edition. 12mo, plain edges, 5s; gilt edges, with 
By WALTER FARQUHAR H D.D., Dean of Chichester. Vols. I.and IT. ; Three Illustrations, 6s. 

Vols. LIT aie V V., 15s; Vols. VI. and VIL, 30s: Vol Vill. 1 5s; The ** Victoria’ Edition. In feap. 8vo, 2s 6d. 
Vol. IX., 

POPULAR EDITION of Sir EDWARD OREASY’S The HEAVENS. An Illustrated Handbook of Popular 
DECISIVE BATTLES of tha WORLD—from Marathon to Waterlo Astronomy. By AMEDEE GUILLEMIN. Edited by J. Nonwan LockYen, F.BAS, 
Twentieth Edition. In crown 8vo, price 6s. Imperial 8vo, with nearly 200 Lllustrati and Woodeuts. Fifth Edition, 

Also,a LIBRARY EDITION, in 8yo, 10s 6d 10s 6d 
- 2 FRANK BUCKLAND’S oa. gpeerY of NATURAL 

Sir a CREASY’S HISTORY of the RISE and HISTORY. People's Edition, Illustrated. 4 She do cacaneiile 
on ce eee Semrwernee, & Oy nascems of th 1st SERIES, c aes RATS, SERPENTS, FISHES, MONKEYS, &e. 33 64. 
Pri rixci; h rn nand Dey ueut of the I ish Coustitu : ante cin gape crmeighp ts baci Aaa 4 
tic . 7 Twelfth Ed Post 8 7s 6d 2nD SERIES, containing WILD CATS, EAGLE3, WORMS, DOGS, &e. det 

. 3RD SERIES, containing LIONS, TLIERS, FOXES, PORPOISES, &e. 2 vols. 7 


= in the AIR. A Popular Account of Balloon | pe MODERN COOK. By Charles Elme Francatelli. 
Voyages anid \ By J, GLAISHER, of the Royal Observatory, Greenwich. Containing 1,500 Reeipes and 60 Llustrations. Twenty-first Edition. Demy 


Royal 81 Ss 1 i 1 With 138 ll trations. 25s Svo. 12s 


NEW HOMES for the OLD COUNTRY. A Personal Ex- The COOK’S GUIDE. Ey Charles Elme Francatelli, late 





= rience in Australia New Zealand. By GeorGe BADEN POWELL. In Maitre d'Hotel to Her Majest ( u g One Thousand Recipes. Thirty- 
y Svo, witl 21s third Thousand, with Forty Liust l 12mo, 3 
RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
Publishers in Ordina to Ter Majesty. 
— = = nr 
LONDON: Printed by Joun ¢ 1 We treet, in the Pr ) y. Strand, in the County of Mid Jlesex, at 18 Exeter Street, Strand; 
‘ P i 5 ATOR” Office, No.1 Welling t. Strand, aforesaid, Saturday, Nuvember 1, 1873, 
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